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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“THE HOOVER FRAME OF MIND” 


IREQUENTLY of late in these 
editorial columns and elsewhere 

I have made a plea for intellectual 
honesty in dealing with the war 
and post-war problems. Readers 
and listeners have perhaps become 
persuaded that I have acquired a 
“fixation” —if that 
is the proper psychi- 
atric term; that I 
have become ob- 
sessed with the idea 
that the cause of war and of polit- 
ical disorder is the lie. The lie and 
multitudinous equivalents of the lie. 
But how can one escape a fixation, 
an obsession, a complex (or what- 
ever it is) when almost every news- 
paper one picks up, or magazine or 
book, presents new samples of 
falsehood, insincerity, disingenu- 
ousness, of dodging and sidestep- 
ping, of slogans and epithets used 
as arguments, of “smearing” in 
place of unimpassioned exposition, 
explanation, correction? 
Take, for example, 
West’s article on 


“Fixation”? 
“Complex”? 
“Obsession” ? 


Rebecca 
“The Hoover 


Frame of Mind” in The Atlantic 
Monthly for June. It is an attack 
on The Problems of Lasting Peace 
by ex-President Herbert Hoover 
and ex-Ambassador Hugh Gibson, 
published a year ago by Double- 
day, Doran. Rebecca West’s anger 
has apparently been mounting for 
twelve months, and she now re- 
leases all inhibitions with a torrent 
of insinuations, imputations, mor- 
alizings, lamentations, accusations 
and what not. As for honest pres- 
entation of the thesis of Messrs. 
Hoover and Gibson, of luminous 


criticism, of logical argument or 


discussion of historical fact there 
is virtually none. 

Miss West commences with the 
paradox that people read such de- 
plorable books as that of Messrs. 
Hoover and Gibson because they 
have lost the power of reading. 
They actually don’t read a book; 
they “peer at the nouns and guess 
at the trend of the argument.” 
“There is a reading public,” she 
says, “that is print-drunk, as pugil- 
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ists are punch-drunk, book-happy 
as pugilists are slap-happy.” It is 
interesting to see 
that the lady has 
command of the 
lingo of the prize 
ring. But the fitness of those vul- 
gar expressions as applied to read- 
ers of the Hoover-Gibson volume is 
not made plain. 

Felix Morley calls it a “guide 
book for the discovery of a happier 
world.’’ William Allen White 
thinks it “sane and full of cour- 
age.” William Chenery finds it 
**scholarly and statesmanlike.” 
George Sokolsky reminds us that 
the authors “have abundant direct 
and personal knowledge of their 
subject.” Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
surely a much more competent 
critic in political matters than Re- 
becca West, says, “This book is an 
honest, courageous and compre- 
hensive contribution to a debate 
that will determine the future of 
our country and the world.” Mark 
Sullivan says that because of the 
“personal participation of two ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and humane 
men [Hoover and Gibson] in the 
most ambitious attempts at peace 
ever made, coupled with the schol- 
arly study of all man’s attempts at 
peace throughout history this book 
has a unique value.’’ General 
Dawes, who had much to do with 
the attempt to re-establish equi- 
librium in Europe after World War 
I says “it is a product of genius and 
high statesmanship.” 

Miss West contemptuously dis- 
misses these and all similar testi- 
monials, and disposes of the men 
and women who made them with 
the remark that “they ought to have 
been able to pass a sensible judg- 
ment.” As to how and why they 
went haywire in unison we cannot 


Mass 
Delusion ? 
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know, unless perhaps they too like 
the ignorant readers, were punch- 
drunk and slap-happy. I have 
heard of that strange ailment, but 
I had until now no idea that it could 
become suddenly epidemic. 

A year ago I ventured to express 
in this place my own delight at the 
appearance of what I took to be a 
capable and authoritative explana- 
tion of the mistakes 
made at and after 
Versailles, together 
with excellent suggestions as to 
how those mistakes may be avoided 
next time. I have no recollection 
of having been groggy at the time, 
nor did I, after writing that edi- 
torial, “come to” with a cauliflower 
ear or a “busted schnozzle.” Don’t 
blame me for the pugilistic argot. 
Remember who started it—a high- 
ly cultured English woman novel- 
ist in the scholarly Atlantic. 


Me, Too 


I CAN but wonder if the good lady 

was herself entirely sober (I 
mean, of course, mentally sober) 
when she wrote her article, and if 
the editor who speaks of her “blaz- 
ing intensity” considers that qual- 
ity in a piece of writing more desir- 
able than moderation and dispas- 
sionate discussion. When he goes 
further and says 
that Miss West’s 
article “illuminates 
some of the current 
American specula- 
tions on peace,” I almost fear that 
he may be one of those who “peer 
at the nouns and guess at the trend 
of the argument.” Obviously he 
cannot have read the Hoover book, 
or he would have seen that it con- 
tains a minimum of speculation. 
A more objective book on the sub- 
ject; a more sober book with less 
evidence of unbridled imagination 


Do 
Editors 
Read? 
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or emotional intoxication is not to 
be found. 


M*s WEST is not above making 
a particularly sorry pun. 
“Doubtless as a compliment to the 
dove of peace,” she says, “the book 
is written chiefly in pidgin Eng- 
lish.” Apart from the fact that 
there is a difference of opinion in 
regard to the literary quality of 
the book (Carl Becker in the Yale 
Review says that at least two-thirds 
of it is in a “crisp, lively style”), I 
should imagine that the editor of a 
magazine with a reputation for lit- 
erary quality would have felt his 
gorge rise at so far-fetched and wit- 
less a pun, and would have deleted 
it as too cheap to appear in what 


was once—ah me, how long ago: 


and far away—the literary vehicle 
of Longfellow and Holmes and Low- 
ell. “Dove of peace, pidgin Eng- 
lish”! “Vile, intolerable, not to be 
endured,” to borrow a phrase from 
Petrucchio. 


HE further Miss West goes, the 

less she remembers of propri- 
ety. She says, “Mr. Gibson has 
joined with Mr. Hoover to write 
this book as a love 
letter to the Ameri- 
can electorate,” and 
for fear that the 
nasty accusation 
might not register with sufficient 
force, she repeats it: “Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Gibson have set themselves 
the heavy task of rigging up some 
sort of platform on which the old- 
fashioned Republicans could oppose 
Mr. Roosevelt. . . . It is deplorable 
that Mr. Hoover and his supporters 
should, for their own political pur- 
poses, make use of this decayed 
stump of a political conviction, but 
this is what they intend to do.” 


“Love 
Letter” 
Politics! 
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The lady, whose métier of course 
is fiction, seems to think herself en- 
titled, like all novelists, to tell not 
only what her characters do but 
why they do it. Novelists, like God, 


read the heart and 


determine the in- 
tention. But unlike 
the novelist, the 
critic does not enjoy the divine pre- 
rogative of omniscience. So, when 
Miss West ventures out of the field 
of fiction and invades that of criti- 
cism, she might better confine her- 
self to what Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Gibson actually wrote and leave 
judgment of their intentions to 
their God and their conscience. 


The Critic 
as God 


ANY a time I have had occasion 

to marvel at the dogmatic as- 
severations of certain foreigners on 
the subject of American politics. 
We who are here on the spot, who 


have means of knowing how things 
go in our own country, would be 
chary of imputing ignoble political 
method to such men as Hoover and 
Gibson. Whatever may have been 
their preoccupations with politics 
in the past, they are now combined 
in an attempt to do something 
statesmanlike for the good of all 
mankind. I agree with General 
Dawes that The Problems of Last- 
ing Peace shows “genius and high 
statesmanship” and that “it should 
become a permanent authority and 
source book.” But the lady from 
overseas knows better. She in- 
forms us that two American gen- 
tlemen, whom we imagined to be 
high-minded philanthropists, are 
only feathering their own political 
nests, and that a book which we had 
accepted as an illuminating con- 
tribution to the solution of the 
problems of peace is, after all, only 
a piece of cheap partisan politics. 
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Smart people these British. They 
see from a distance of three thou- 
sand miles what we cannot see be- 
fore our very eyes. They detect 
secret and sinister intentions in the 
minds of men with whom we rub 
elbows every day and whom we have 
not suspected of guile. Smart peo- 
ple indeed. But isn’t there a text, 
“Be not more wise than it be- 
hooveth to be wise”? 


FTER such an exhibition of 
self-satisfaction upon the part 
of Miss West, it seems incredible 
that she could accuse Mr. Hoover 
and his collaborator of smugness. 
“A smug pretension,” she says, 
“breathes from the 
pages. ‘How intel- 
ligent you and I 
are,’ says Mr. Hoov- 
er to his readers. How moderate, 
how free from the vulgar errors to 
which coarser clay is liable!” But 
perhaps (I make the suggestion 
timidly and with no pretense at 
mind reading), perhaps Miss West 
is following the novelist’s formula 
“look in your heart and write.” 
Can it be that the smugness which 
she thinks she detects in others is 
a projection of her inner conscious- 
ness? 


Smug? 
Who? 


EW English writers manage to 

run on for more than two or 
three pages without saying some- 
thing unkind of the American peo- 
ple. Miss West has a whole column 
—a long, wide column—on the 
“premature and excessive develop- 
ment of satire” as “one of the great- 
est disadvantages of the United 
States.” With that statement, off 
she goes into an independent essay 
on satire and on “the mental cli- 
mate of mindless cynicism” in 
America. She declares that “the 
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Americans who negotiated them- 
selves into key positions and deter- 
mined the theme and direction of 
society were mindless cynics,” but 
by way of a pat on the cheek after 
a punch in the eye, she adds, “the 
equivalent English were mindless 
without being cynical.” Where- 
upon follow more moralizings upon 
“universal mockery.” “One cannot,” 
she says, “jeer at 
every movement of 
the will.” Be it con- 
ceded that the seven 
or eight-hundred- 
word digression on satire, mockery 
and jeering makes an interesting 
essay. But why use up so much 
good space that might better have 
been utilized to give at least a syn- 
opsis of the Hoover-Gibson argu- 
ment rather than omit it altogether, 
especially when one is about to de- 
molish it? 

Are we to understand that ex- 
President Hoover and ex-Ambassa- 
dor Gibson were among “those who 
negotiated themselves into key posi- 
tions and used those positions to 
determine the tone and direction of 
society”? or of “those who pretend 
that a President of the United 
States had led his people into the 
carnage of modern warfare for no 
reason at all”? Though Miss West 
has time and space for a lesson on 
the evils of satire and cynicism, she 
begrudges us a line or two in which 
the “mindless cynics” and the ma- 
ligners of Mr. Roosevelt might have 
been named. ; 


America 
the Home 
of Satire? 


OST of us Americans are not 

aware that we are a race of 
satirists, and, to tell the truth, Miss 
West presents small evidence that 
we are. She cites only Sinclair 
Lewis’s Babbitt, which she calls a 
“dazzling satire.” After its publica- 
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tion, she says, she made a lecture 
tour through the United States 
(what English writer did not?) and 
she was entertained at the homes of 
businessmen. “I do not think,” she 
says, “that on one of these occa- 
sions my host or hostess failed to 
make, with a deprecating laugh, 
some such remark as ‘I’m afraid 
you'll find us all terrible Babbitts 
here,’ or ‘Well, you know us al- 
ready. Our name is Babbitt.’” 
Which, of course, 
suggests that the 
businessmen and 
their wives were, 
like the Chinese, speaking con- 
temptuously of themselves as a ges- 
ture of politeness to a guest. They 
were anything but Babbitts. It is 
of the essence of Babbittry not to 
recognize that one is a Babbitt. 
When one says “I am a Babbitt,” he 
demonstrates that he is not a Bab- 
bitt, just as when one exclaims 
“What a dumb-cluck I am,” the 
meaning is “I am no dumb-cluck, 
and I prove it by saying that I am 
a dumb-cluck.” Traveling in a 
foreign country one must learn not 
only the language but the idiom. 
“I am a Babbitt” spoken by an 
American host or hostess to an 
English visitor means, “You Eng- 
lish take us Americans to be a vul-' 
gar breed, but don’t fool yourself. 
If when we say ‘We are Babbitts’ 
you think we are Babbitts, you are 
a Babbitt.” 

Of course there may be syco- 
phants among American business- 
men and their wives. Some of those. 
who entertained Miss West may 
have felt that the American is of a 
lower breed of mortal than the Eng- 
lishman and that the inferior should 
humble himself before the supe- 
rior. What term the Freudians 
would use to designate that par- 


A Race of 
Babbitts? 
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ticularly despicable form of self- 
abasement I would not know. But 
I do know the word that the every- 
day common-sense American uses 
to describe snobs who speak dep- 
recatingly of themselves in order 
to curry favor with visiting for- 
eigners. The name for such, in 
our backwoods American jargon is 
“lickspittle.” Not a very pleasant 
word. But neither are they very 
pleasant people. 

It may be superfluous to present 
this little lesson in the rudiments 
of the psychology of the American 
to a novelist who 
can read our hearts 
and discern our in- 
tentions from a dis- 
tance of several 
thousand miles. But there should 
be someone to tell her what she 
cannot learn from her sycophantic 
American hosts and hostesses, and 
what furthermore she cannot find 
in the fiction of Sinclair Lewis. 
That successful producer of best 
sellers presents to the Europeans, 
with whom he seems to be a favor- 
ite, a gallery of portraits of us that 
are not typical but abnormal. His 
“Americana,” like those of Henry 
Mencken in the earlier Mercury are 
pathological specimens, biological 
“sports,” exceptions, freaks. They 
are little if at all more American 
than European. Another Sinclair 
Lewis in England could produce 
similar “biting satires” on the Eng- 
lish. But it would be a mistake and 
a pity if we Americans were to 
think of the English as peculiar 
subjects for satire, just as it is a 
mistake and an injustice of the 
English to think that as a race and 
a people we are like the dramatis 
personae in Sinclair Lewis’s best 
sellers. Those English who get 
their idea of American fiction from 


A Lesson in 
Rudimentary 
Psychology 
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him are as far wrong as their 
grandfathers who imagined that 
Our American Cousin was a true 
picture of American life, and that 
the tobacco-chewing, spitting, gosh- 
darning backwoodsman in boots 
and spurs and grotesquely vulgar 
“store clothes” was to be met with 
on Fifth Avenue or Beacon Hill or 
Rittenhouse Square. There was 
another caricature 
of the kind in Rug- 
gles of Red Gap a 
few years ago and 
still further back in 
The Arkansaw Traveler. Indeed all 
the way back to the Revolution there 
have been American caricatures 
which were taken by Europeans to 
be authentic portraits. But I hope 
Miss West doesn’t think her toady- 
ing patrons who called themselves 
“all terrible Babbitts” are bona fide 
Americans. They are Sinclair 
Lewis Americans. 

Even the kindliest of English lec- 
turers who came here a few years 
ago, talked to us and returned with 
a fat fee of $1,000 per lecture, pref- 
aced his talk on one occasion with 
the statement, “I am no lecturer, 
and I don’t understand why people 
should leave their comfortable 
homes and pay good money to hear 
me.” But I think he 
had too keen a sense 
of humor to go home 
and tell his com- 
patriots that the 
Americans are a race of people who 
like to be insulted. Bernard Shaw 
tells the English that the more he 
insults them the more they admire 
him and the more they buy his 
stuff. But we Americans are not 
like that. If Mr. Chesterton had 
gone home and told his people 
that the Americans are silly asses 
who pay $3.30 each to hear a speech 


Portrait? 
Caricature? 
Libel? 


The 
Absurd 
Americans 
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by a man who cannot speak, he 
would have been no more astray 
than Rebecca West who attempts 
to tell not her own people but ours 
that Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson are 
politicians of the baser sort. The 
lady is abysmally wrong and I fear 
no one can set her right. Hilaire 
Belloc declares, again and again, 
with his usual dogmatic certainty, 
that Englishmen and Americans 
do not speak the same language. 
If his remark were to be taken liter- 
ally, he would owe us large rebates 
in conscience money, for he was 
one of those who charged—and got 
in advance — $1,000 a lecture, for 
speaking in one language to Amer- 
icans who speak another. But if he 
means rather that the English do 
not understand the Americans and 
the Americans do not understand 
the English, Mr. Belloc “has some- 
thing there.” 


Br why then does an English 

writer try to interpret an 
American book to the American 
public in an American magazine? 
Miss West confesses, “As I sit here” 
(in England I presume), “I am 
somewhat appalled by the spectacle 
of an English citizen assaulting the 
former President of the United 
States.” Appalled, but not dis- 
suaded or discouraged. She says 
she broke through her inhibitions 
because “the problems that Mr. 
Hoover discusses are bone of my 
bone as well as of his, and in our 
common peril I be- 
lieve it is my right 
to differ with Mr. 
Hoover in print.” 
Undoubtedly it is 
her right. But a right implies a 
duty. A right to refute another 
man’s thesis involves a duty to 
state his thesis, to present at least 


Rights 
and 
Duties 
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in brief his facts, to cite his docu- 
mentation, accept it or give reasons 
for rejecting it, in a word to pre- 
sent the opponent’s case and then 
one’s own; to use logic and reason, 
not wisecracks, insults, insinua- 
tions, denunciations. 

More than once in these pages I 
have told the story of the Negro 
preacher who was discharged by 
the trustees. Even if it be a twice- 
told or a thrice-told 
tale it is once again 
appropriate. “Didn’t 
I splanify?” said the 
colored dominie. 
“You sure did splanify.” “Didn’t 
I sputify?” “You sure did sputify.” 
“Didn’t I argify?” “You sure did 
argify.” “Well, then if I splanified 
and sputified and argified, why do 
you dismiss me?” “Well, Rever- 
end, you splanified and sputified 
and argified, but you didn’t show 
wherein!” Miss West sputifies and 
vilifies and insultifies, but she 
doesn’t show wherein. 


Reasons? 
No 
Reasons 


. HE book,” says this severest 
and unfairest critic of Messrs. 
Hoover and Gibson, “contains no 
conclusions.” Perhaps the authors 
preferred to permit their readers to 
draw conclusions themselves from 
data richly provided. Perhaps they 
considered conclusions out of place 
in a book of history and philosophy 
but not of prophecy. A sympa- 
thetic or even neutral reader can 
imagine plenty of reasons why a 
book on “Problems” should contain 
no fixed conclusions. But Miss 
West can think of no reason except 
a nasty one. “Mr. Hoover adum- 
brates every possible policy and 
recommends none, not being sure 
how the cat is going to jump.” 
Mean! Just plain mean! But 
there is something meaner and 
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cheaper still. I found myself won- 
dering, as I went along in this curi- 
ously perverse article on “The 
Hoover Frame of Mind,” how long 
it would be before Miss West would 
call the book a piece of Nazi prop- 
aganda. It comes on the fifth page: 
“This book is full of propaganda 
direct and indirect 
in favor of the com- 
mon enemy of Great 
Britain and the 
United States.’’ 
Mark the word “direct.” Not un- 
intentional, unwitting, presump- 
tive, but direct propaganda. And 
the book is “full of it’?! Miss West’s 
duty therefore is not yet done. In 
conscience she should delate the 
book to the FBI. That would be 
something—a woman from abroad 
denouncing an ex-President of the 
United States as a traitor. She 
complains of foggy thinking and 
sloppy writing. So she must be one 
who herself uses words accurately. 
When she says direct she means 
direct. But “direct ‘propaganda in 
favor of the enemy” is a serious 
charge. She should retract it or 
follow it up. 


I 


Always 
the Mean 
Motive 


HOPE the gentle reader will not 

feel that I deal too roughly 
with the lady. She gives no quar- 
ter and therefore presumably asks 


none. From start to finish she 
flings accusations and insults with 
reckless disregard of courtesy or 
even of propriety. If any more 
samples be necessary, consider 
these: 

“It is obvious that Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Gibson are in a complete 
fog about the past; I wish I could 
think that they had written the 
chapters which deal with the past 
twenty years because they were in 
a fog about the present.” If that 
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sentence means what it seems to 
say, Miss West is accusing an ex- 
President and a former Ambassa- 
dor of a country allied to her own 
of open-eyed falsification of histor- 
ical fact. In brief she is calling 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson liars. 
She says so herself: “By a whole- 
sale sacrifice of the truth” (italics 
inserted), “Mr. Hoover tells the story 
of the last twenty years in Europe.” 
He is therefore not a petty liar who 
veers away from the truth once in 
a while. His mendacity is on a 
large scale—wholesale. Really she 
should do something about it. 
Something more than writing an 
article. 


HE idea of fog in the brain re- 

curs again and again to Miss 
West. “If a Channel fog,” she says, 
“wrote history, it would have much 
the same attitude to 
time and the se- 
quence of events as 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Gibson. .. . But a Channel fog would 
be presumably less biased by patri- 
otism than Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Gibson.” But there are instru- 
ments that dissipate fog, and it is 
a pity that Miss West doesn’t train 
her infra-red ray camera on that 
disgusting channel fog and clear it 
away, so that we may see for our- 
selves that the history of the last 
twenty year in Problems of Peace 
is false. 


“Channel 
Fog” 


HE practical effect of the Hoover- 
Gibson book would be to dis- 
courage our war effort and to effect 


our defeat. “If I were an Ameri- 
can,” she says, “and had read this 
book and been persuaded by its 
argument I should think myself a 
fool to make any sacrifice whatso- 
ever in order to win the war.” 
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That’s odd. I am an American. I 
have read the book. I have been 
persuaded by its argument. But I 
get out of it that no sacrifice is too 
great to win this war provided it 
remains won, and provided that we 
win the peace as well as the war. 
To me that was one of the con- 
clusions of which Miss West says 
there are none in the book. It 
only goes to show—well what does 
it go to show? That some hundreds 
and thousands of us Americans are 
stupid and Miss West alone is wise? 
Or that, as Mr. Belloc says, the Eng- 
lish and the Americans don’t speak 
the same language, and consequent- 
ly don’t get the same meaning out 
of the same words? Or does it pos- 
sibly go to show that Miss West has 
read with passion and prejudice the 
same words, sentences, pages, that 
we have read with calm considera- 
tion? 


AN the reader endure a few more 
samples of Miss West’s mode 

of thought? “The whole aim of the 
authors,” she continues, “is to pre- 
sent the American voter with the 
picture of the war as a situation 
which ought to be left to stew in 
its own juice.” The expression is 
not new to us Ameri- 
cans, but we ordi- 
narily use it of per- 
sons rather than of 
situations. In England do situa- 
tions as well as persons stew in 
their own juice? But mark you, 
the authors do not unwittingly con- 
vey the idea that nothing should 
be done about the world situation. 
Their whole aim is to produce stag- 
nation. Mental, moral and military 
stagnation. To aim at any such 
result is of course not a blunder, 
not a mistake, but a crime. Yes, I 
know it is foolish to compel the 


Treason 
if True 
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lady to a logical conclusion. But 
she brought it on herself with all 
that talk about fog. Since she 
makes no attempt to clear away 
our fog, may we not at least try 
to send a blast of cold clear logic 
into her fog? 

Miss West says she used to feel 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hoover, 
but with the publication of his 
book he has released her. “The 
obligation that many of us have 
felt towards Mr. Hoover for his re- 
lief work during the past war has 
been discharged. We have been 
bitten by the hand that fed us.” 
“Bitten by the hand” is good. It 
reminds one of the orator who, los- 
ing himself in a burst of rhetoric, 
spoke of “the virgin forest where 
the hand of man hath never trod.” 


NE more sample and I shall de- 
sist. It seems that Mr. Hoover 


and Mr. Gibson, or men like them, 
ruined the World Court and the 
League of Nations once, and will do 


it again if given a chance. “Noth- 
ing can be hoped for from a World 
Court, or a League of Nations, or 
any form of Federation, officered 
by executives whose minds are so 
tangled that they cannot arrange 
their words in grammatical order 
or write a coherent account of a 
sequence of events, who have been 
unable to grasp the main facts of 
history, though under an incessant 
compulsion to mention them, and 
who are so lacking in horse sense 
as to be unable to gauge the rela- 
tive danger values of Nazi Germany 
and Czechoslovakia.” 

Who then shall save us? You'd 
never guess. Intellectual aristo- 
crats! “Heads are needed for the 
pursuit of virtue,” she says, “cool 
heads, stored with accurate infor- 
mation; wise heads that can form 
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sober judgments and build on them 
sound working principles; heads 
such as could not possibly have 
written The Problems of Lasting 
Peace, such as would read it only 
to utter cries of derision. There is 
no hope for democracy unless we 
all become such aristocrats of the 
mind as aristocracy has never pro- 
duced.” Rather hard on Felix Mor- 
ley, William Allen White, George 
Sokolsky, Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
Walter Lippmann, General Dawes 
and the rest of us. 

But if the leaders are bad the 
people are worse. It seems that 
there is a “world public” that is 
“sloppy-minded, credulous, and 
ready to drop any argument at any 
moment to go off on a moralistic 
jag.” Things certainly do look bad 
for the post-war world: punch 
drunk, slap-happy readers, fog- 
blinded authors, tangle - brained 
leaders and sloppy-minded people. 
No one to save us but “aristocrats 
of the mind.” Heaven help us! 


FEAR I must confess in the end 

that “The Hoover Frame of 
Mind” leaves me in my ignorance. 
My stupid confidence remains un- 
shaken that Problems of Lasting 
Peace by Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh We Remain 
Gibson is the most in Our Error 
enlightening guide 
that has thus far appeared to point 
the way to a better post-war world. 
Dozens of treatises have come off 
the press, the theme of which seems 
to be “Let’s have world union now 
and ask no questions about it.” But 
for those who still believe in the 
homespun wisdom of the maxim, 
“Be Sure You’re Right Then Go 
Ahead,” the book of Hoover and 
Gibson is thus far “tops.” Miss 
West hasn’t pulled it down one peg. 





AMEN 


By WINIFRED ScoTtT-Boopy 


S I sit here among the dimmed-out lights of a great American city, 
I feel the strange enfolding clasp of an eternal hand 
Reaching out to unite me with a life, a love, an involved and intricate 
pattern 
I had believed buried in a past of living pain, of loss, of harmonies and 
disharmonies 


That were all glowing with beauty because I had a place in them. 

My hands, my mind—all the livingness in me—shared, possessed, suc- 
ceeded, failed, 

In about equal measure. But at no time did the water become stagnant. 

Then, swiftly, came a sort of semi-oblivion. I belonged nowhere. 


The tired mind fluttered to the ground like a stricken bird. 

No longer would the wings of my mind carry me to my appointed tasks. 

I did not even care for flight. Reproachful eyes would sometimes goad 
me into sporadic action, 

But it was action that was meaningless to me. There was no direction 
to it. 

The wheel spun round and round in my indifferent hand, and thus the 
little craft I launched 

Shattered themselves in violence among the waves of a malevolent sea. 

But now, suddenly, the dimmed-out lights, the stilled traffic, the alert 
watchfulness of air wardens, 

The ill-concealed tenseness of the huddled throngs— 

All this has, in some way, stirred my mind. The blood flows again in 
my veins ; 

And my hand grows firm grasping a wheel that turns now according to 
the necessity that’s behind it, 

For now we all must live. Even the dead, I think, have achieved a sort 
of life 

That moves among us, has duties and performs them, just as we have 
and do. 

We, a people burning with a just wrath, have all returned to our old posts. 





Our ranks are tightly closed against the ancient enemy who today calls 
himself 


Nazi, Jap, Fascist, “The New World Order,” but is still that evil-smelling 
lusting will 

To trample down the weak, coerce the young to its foul purpose and by 
so doing, 


Make bleak and desolate the high temple wherein our blessed truths are 
housed. 


Oh, yes, the way is long and there are many drones still buzzing in the 
hive, 

But the mind and the unfaltering spirit of man as a whole has cast off 
lethargy. 

Now we know there is no other course save to do as we’d be done by, 

Fight stanchly for the life of freedom, and see to it that the little people 
everywhere 

Will not again bend their tortured heads beneath the bloodied swords 

Of those “bad men” whose festering brains have caused our cities to grow 
dark. 

Though we love peace and all her ways, these back-knifing foes of ours 

Have bred up among us almost overnight a nation of strong fighting men, 
and women, too, 

Who hope for other gifts than those they would have bestowed. 

What gifts? the tyrants ask, why, these gifts, then, 

Since you could never dream them up out of your spirit-starved minds— 

We'd have the reunited homes, and the new homes that you have inter- 
rupted in the making; 

Yes, that splendid thing the Lady with the lamp stands for, 

The Lady out there in our New York harbor—yes, “bad men,” 

The one thing you fear most; freedom to do, to say, to think 

Whatever we’ve a mind to: Freedom to live out our appointed days 

In harmony and brothership with those about us, 

Leaving their faith, their creed, their color to themselves: 

That rule of freedom, our rule, our pattern, so truly golden in its divine 
simplicity, 

That’s being learned at last in jungles, on the desert, 

Upon the seas of death, and in the cities where a siren wails, 

The busy traffic stops and silence, like a thick gray mantle, 

Settles down upon a laughing people, as all the lights go out. 

Amen. 
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By Ross 


HAT kind of peace settlement 
and what kind of world lie be- 
yond the horizon? Prophets abound 
who profess to know, but I have 
found none with eyes so clairvoyant 
that he can see through the veil and 
report convincingly the shape of 
things to come. And more numer- 
ous than the prophets are the plan- 
ners: the politicians, publicists, 
economists, big business men, ad- 
vertisers and imperialists, all these 
and others are busily projecting the 
Coming Century of the Common 
Man which is to follow victory in 
the People’s War. But past experi- 
ence hardly warrants a sturdy con- 
fidence that things will turn out in 
exact accordance with even the best- 
laid plans. Since they never have 
done that in the past, there seems 
no compelling reason to believe this 
time will be an exception. 

Of course, if the Axis Powers 
were going to win and so give the 
new turn to history, the future de- 
sign for living might be less diffi- 
cult to predict, because our enemies 
are very resolute planners. But it 
is our claim and boast to take the 
side of freedom, and that side has 
some uncomfortable edges for 
prophets and planners. It is rash 
to prophesy what free men will 
elect to do, and if you attempt to 
plan their use of freedom you will 
soon discover there are two points 
of view involved: your own—that 
of you the planner—and that of him 
whom we might call (by indulging 
in today’s license of language) the 
“planee.” There are many good 
persons who wish that we could 
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simplify the great issues of the day 
by maneuvering to the other side 
of the battle-line all those who are 
scheming to degrade free men to 
“planees.” But that is utopian; it is 
demanding better wars than this im- 
perfect earthly existence can offer! 
The great conflicts that set men to 
killing one another have never dis- 
played the exhilarating clarity of 
issue that marked the heavenly vio- 
lence preceding the world’s first 
morning. We fell as men, not as 
angels, and we have not that sharp- 
ness of perception by which the 
angels see the point so clearly that 
they are said to be able even to 
dance upon it. The good and bad, 
both of causes and of men, are a 
little mixed, and we do well to fol- 
low the wisdom and realism of the 
philosophical doughboy who said it 
was “a helluva war but the only war 
we've got.” 

Now if we are to catch some 
vision of the probable results of the 
war—and certainly it is in the very 
nature of men to look ahead to an- 
ticipate likely, developments — it 
would be wise to regard the various 
blueprints of the future as docu- 
ments that will yield their main 
value in supplying the historians of 
the future with material for study- 
ing the ideologies, dreams and ro- 
mantic illusions of our disordered 
times. At present their value only 
extends about as far as they may 
help us in understanding the nature 
of the war, in assessing the deeper 
trends and hunting out the greater 
forces at work in this pregnant mo- 
ment of history. In such efforts of 
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the mind lies the only hope of get- 
ing hints of future things. For how 
could we have the faintest idea of 
where we are going unless we first 
found out where we are and how 
we arrived there? The tides of his- 
tory are treacherous and deceptive 
and often carry men wide of the 
point toward which they fancy they 
are moving. Those who know some- 
thing of these tides know how 
risky a business is that of the 
prophet or planner. 

It has often been observed that 
wars are characterized by a 
strengthening or accentuation of 
pre-war trends. This may not be 
true of many small and limited 
wars,—although even a little war 
is a fairly big thing,—but undoubt- 
edly it has been true of conflicts 
that have released pent-up revolu- 
tionary social forces, involved entire 
populations, and reached vast di- 
mensions. We can easily see the 
long historical roots and trends that 
culminated in and were then ac- 
centuated by the wars of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, by those of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, 
and by our own great Civil War. 
We have also by this time a fairly 
good view of the depths that under- 
lay the explosion of 1914, and of 
the results that matured from it. 
But we see all this only because we 
have an advantage of lengthened 
perspective, of observing the preg- 
nancy of events come to issue and 
revealing their full nature. That ad- 
vantage is never vouchsafed to gen- 
erations living in the midst of these 
mighty human storms, and there- 
fore almost nothing is easier than 
to misread the trends of one’s own 
time and make the error of identi- 
fying some mere detail of a recessive 
tide as the oncoming “wave of the 
future.” 
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A good corrective is to go back 
into the past and strive to look out 
upon the world through other eyes. 
Almost any moment one may chose 
will serve, but take that of 1797: 
the year Edmund Burke died and 
the Holy Roman Emperor capitu- 
lated to General Bonaparte at Campo 
Formio. The Jacobin armies of the 
new republic stood triumphant on 
the Rhine and in Italy; the states of 
the old regime, rotted within, were 
collapsing at the merest touch of a 
revolution that seemed to embody 
all the robust new life of the age. 
Corrupt, reactionary, crumbling 
Britain, which had but a little time 
before lost a transatlantic empire, 
was isolated, driven from the Medi- 
terranean, and awaited invasion. 


Not many signs were showing then 
that before another generation came 
of age the restored states of western 
civilization would enter upon a pro- 


longed period of peace, prosperity, 
and orderly constitutional develop- 
ment inspired in great measure by 
Whig and Tories who had read their 
Burke and followed Pitt; so that in- 
deed one of the major results of the 
revolution was the re-birth of a 
dynamic conservatism which the 
world had hardly known since the 
early seventeenth century. Nor was 
it then easy to see that the deeper 
conflict raging was not really the 
struggle between the old monarchi- 
cal order and the new democracy, 
but between the secularist, bureau- 
cratic and anti-traditional “enlight- 
ened” despotism of which the Jaco- 
bin Emperor was the supreme ex- 
ponent-——and the revitalized historic 
political constitution of Europe. 
So in our own times it has not 
been easy to see through the slogans 
and simplifications to the basic is- 
sue, and to perceive that this is not 
democracy vs. dictatorship, or Fas- 
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cism,—for these are meaningless 
abstractions loved only by simple- 
tons,—but constitutional law and 
liberty, genuine political civiliza- 
tion, vs. lawless revolutionary forces 
that seek an inhuman organization 
of mankind. 

Consider another moment, one of 
living memory. What were the 
great ruling trends of the age in 
January, 1919, the month in which 
Woodrow Wilson received the salu- 
tations of London, Paris and Rome, 
the while a more obscure figure, one 
Anton Drexler, was forming a little 
band called the German Workers’ 
Party, of which Corporal Adolf Hit- 
ler became Party Member Number 
Seven? It was easy to see, and 


rightly, that liberalism, national in- 
dependence, and international fed- 
eration — the three mightiest cur- 
rents of the preceding century’s 
political idealism and striving—had 
triumphed. They were the great 


trends accentuated by the war; they 
were yesterday’s irresistible claims 
upon the future. But would they 
be tomorrow’s? Who was really 
pointing ahead that spring, Mr. Wil- 
son on the ship sailing home with 
his new constitution for the human 
race, or the German peace delegates 
describing the Versailles Treaty as 
a document wherein “a moribund 
conception of the world, imperialis- 
tic and capitalistic in tendency, 
celebrates its last horrible tri- 
umph?” It needed a discriminating 
eye to discern that along with vic- 
tory for the good cause there went 
also an accentuated trend pointed 
toward its undoing: a long-gather- 
ing pre-war trend of corruptive 
forces that would transform liberal 
democracy into plutocracy and so- 
cialism, degrade nationalism to 
tribalism, and turn the splendid 
League of Nations into a kind of 
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latitudinarian church with the best 
pews occupied by pious social re- 
formers and international bankers. 

Today it is no less. difficult than 
in the past to read the meaningful 
signs of the times, despite our vast 
gathering of contemporary news, 
statistics and information of every 
kind from all parts of the world. 
Never have so many people been en- 
gaged in studying trends as in the 
past quarter-century, and undoubt- 
edly the great armed debate will 
prove to have strengthened the pre- 
war trends; but we ought to know 
better than any one in the past has 
known that there are always trends 
and counter-trends, perpetually con- 
flicting and running against each 
other. Before 1939 there were ter- 
rifyingly retrograde tendencies all 
through the civilized world: failing 
political and economic freedom, 
hideous false doctrines of human 
nature commanding more and more 
minds, a growth of debts and despo- 
tism, perverted morals, ignorance 
of and treason to the grand tradi- 
tions of our nations, our religion, 
our Christian civilization. All that 
pointed straight toward the abyss 
into which we fell. But there were 
other and very different trends: 
reviving religion, a mounting spirit 
of healthy criticism of the world’s 
malaise, an awakened sense of tra- 
dition, and finally the mustering of 
sufficient courage to take the sword 
against very evil things. All that 
was a counterflow of forces bright 
with promise for the future and 
indicative of the world’s conva- 
lescence. So far the war appears 
on the surface to have accentuated 
both the retrograde and recovery 
trends, but which ones will be 
strengthened to the point of appear- 
ing as a main result of the up- 
heaval remains the future’s secret. 
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It would seem that plain hints 
should be given in the cascade of 
literature that flows from the press 
and describes and interprets what 
is going on over the world; since 
whatever the future is to be it is 
certainly going to be shaped by 
men’s thinking, and here is the ar- 
ticulate expression of that thinking. 
But the most important thoughts do 
not always find expression in the 
best-selling books and magazines, 
for these reflect what is current and 
popular rather than what is cre- 
ative and new. As Mr. Christopher 
Dawson once observed: “It is diffi- 
‘cult to realize how much current 
thinking belongs to the past, be- 
cause it is natural for men’s minds 
to be soaked in the mental atmos- 
phere of the last generation, and it 
needs a considerable effort to see 
things as they are and not as other 
people have seen them... . And con- 
sequently the tendencies which we 
regard as characteristic of the age 
are often those which are charac- 
teristic of the age that is passing 
rather than of that which is begin- 
ning.” 

This reflection kept returning to 
me as I recently made a special 
business of sifting through a great 
many of the books that tell us about 
the war and the way the world is 
moving. I found many nuggets of 
good description and clear report- 
ing, but on the whole the experience 
gave me a distinct feeling of visit- 
ing the world of yesterday’s ideas. 
So much of this literature is the 
work of sentimental journalists who 
came of age mentally in the nine- 
teen-twenties, when it was fashion- 
able, progressive and advanced to 
doubt the values that underlie 
western civilization. They never 
then got themselves completely 
“baked.” They have rushed ex- 
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citedly from country to country, 
meeting all the politicians of the 
day, being ever “on the spot,” gos- 
siping with colleagues in interna- 
tional hotel bars, and writing their 
autobiographies in the form of 
panoramic world histories. They 
are a likeable breed, strong in sym- 
pathy for the underdog, and many 
of them write very well. But one 
great weakness pervades them: they 
don’t know much history and they 
have not stopped long enough any- 
where to learn the depths of things. 
Their ideas of the world before 1914 
are extremely hazy, and rarely have 
they questioned the foundations of 
what they thought twenty years 
ago. 

Recently a writer in the London 
Tablet characterized this interna- 
tional Fourth Estate as betraying “a 
very wide range of talent, some be- 
ing highly gifted and others poor 
indeed; but they were much of a 
muchness in their approach; they 
didn’t know much about Europe, 
but they knew what they liked. 
‘Lend me your Rupert Brooke,’ said 
a legendary typist, ‘and you can 
have my Godfrey Winn.’ Lend me 
your Vincent Sheean, and you can 
have my John Gunther. In fact you 
can have both. Nearly all the Left- 
Wing correspondents should have 
got the sack the day after the Saar 
plebiscite, for the result showed 
they didn’t know what they were 
talking about. But they didn’t get 
the sack. They went boisterously 
on ... following darkness like a 
dream.” 

There is no need to name names, 
but these people and a host of oth- 
ers—in the ranks of the commen- 
tators and columnists, in academic 
circles, at Freedom House, in the 
O.W.1.—incessantly tell us that this 
is an ideological war: a battle of 
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rival secular religions: a contest be- 

tween opposing plans of universal 
world organization. In this concept 
of the struggle there is little or no 
room for recognizing the concrete 
order of political society, law, free- 
dom, national independence, and 
civilized social and international in- 
stitutions; we, not our enemies, are 
the Revolution, and our great pur- 
pose is not the defense of tradi- 
tional civilization but arrival upon 
new horizons. On the one side is 
“Fascist reaction”—with occasional 
sly hints that the Vatican leans a 
little that way—and on the other is 
Progressive Democracy marching 
toward that “brave new world” 
which has been so dear an object 
for attainment since long before 
1918. When we hear this,—and at 
times it is hard to hear anything 
else,—I suspect we are not listen- 
ing to the prophets of tomorrow, but 
to middle-aged reactionaries with 
nostalgic dreams of youth, looking 
for the world’s salvation in yester- 
day’s shopworn ideologies and 
never suspecting that the world may 
be hungering for things, that were 
very old when yesterday was shin- 
ing new. 

Great disillusionment may be in 
store for our no longer youthful ro- 
mantics, because signs go up that 
the leaders are turning away from 
ideological planning of a new world. 
President Roosevelt has led us to 
that famous “rendezvous with des- 
tiny,” but as he looks about at the 
state of things he talks no more of 
having “planned it that way.” 
Forces defiant of managerial hands 
have brought him to shift the course 
of Democracy’s ship and even to 
jettison some cargo. According to 
Mr. Forrest Davis, who is in a good 
position to kmow, the President is 
not planning 2 new world but 
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“doubts that a group of finite states- 
men can imprison the future in a 
rigid system. He is... thinking of 
techniques rather than the ‘solu- 
tions’ advanced by Hitler and the 
Tokyo gang for their millennial 
new orders. There is, he under- 
stands, always a tendency during a 
great war to speculate on the possi- 
bility of a universal rebirth at its 
end—a new world in which scarce- 
ly anything will be recognizable. 
Mr. Roosevelt doubts that the world 
will be unrecognizable when peace 
comes; he inclines to believe that 
the revolutionary currents of 1917 
may be spent in this war, and the 
future—as in the post-Napoleonic 
era—devoted for many years to re- 
construction and social as well as 
international peace, with progress 
following evolutionary constitu- 
tional lines.” 

Few words written about Mr. 
Roosevelt ring so convincingly true. 
He above all other men must have 
learned that historical develop- 
ments rarely go according to plan, 
and that the world can never be un- 
recognizable because it can never be 
anything other than the unpredicta- 
ble human scene that it is. It is 
easy for politicians in a democracy 
at peace to succumb to the delusion 
that all things, if entrusted to their 
hands, can be managed according to 
grand and beneficent schemes. But 
the fates are perverse; almost noth- 
ing turns out as originally intended; 
and if war comes the politicians 
must turn and fight against utterly 
unmanageable forces. They must 
then, willy-nilly, become true states- 
men,—that is, guardians and 


trustees for a whole political so- 
ciety, instead of party leaders and 
ambitious reformers,—or else they 
come to ruin. Not the least reason 
why the world is at war today is the 
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fact that there was almost no genu- 
ine statesmanship, no practitioners 
of the art of statecraft, in the twenty 
years following Versailles. Instead 
the great nations were led by poli- 
ticians chiefly engaged in efforts to 
win votes by squandering public 
money and inspiring happy illu- 
sions. And this was no less the case 
in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
where there was much boasting of 
revived statecraft, than in the west- 
ern democracies. But statecraft, 
with the essential conservatism that 
infallibly goes with it, is indeed 
coming back. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
began as a politician playing at 
statesmanship, has become a states- 
man playing at politics. He has 
had to undergo the change or risk 
failing in his post of awful respon- 
sibility. In this connection, too, 
we may remember that the Presi- 
dent once coined a name for the 
war: “the war for survival,” which 
is certainly not one of the ringing 
revolutionary slogans that inspire 
men to march toward the dawn of 
a new world. The fact has been 
almost forgotten because the words 
struck no responsive chord with the 
noisy party that is planning to so- 
cialize America and then Ameri- 
canize the world. But it was a sig- 
nificant fact. 

Other similar straws are in the 
wind. The new French leaders 
come not from the cliques in the 
Chamber who wrecked the republic, 
but are soldiers whose preference is 
for statecraft over “politics.” Stalin 
has grown from a party boss to be 
a prime minister and a marshal, and 
his carefully phrased but infrequent 
public expressions are not at all in 
the outmoded manner of a Comin- 
tern politician of the nineteen- 
twenties. They sound rather more 
like Czar Nicholas I. who lived a 
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hundred years ago and was very 
partial to established order, to keep- 
ing the treaties and maintaining the 
conservative Concert of Europe. 
And of course in Mr. Churchill we 
have a veritable renaissance of Vic- 
torian statesmanship, so that now 
Palmerston, now Disraeli, seems 
risen from the grave. Even Herr 
Hitler, judging by late reports, is 
reacting to forces which he did not 
earlier allow for; the “new order” 
appears to be dead, and the 
Fuehrer, to save his skin, is trying 
rather clumsily to catch up with the 
conservative spirit of the times. 
Perhaps it is only the Tokyo hu- 
manitarians who are still carrying 
the revolution to new progressive 
stages! 

Comparative measurement in 
these matters is difficult, but there 
seems to be more sobering realism 
as this war draws toward the de- 
cision than there was at the end of 
the last one. That generation is 
still alive which experienced in 1918 
what Mr. Churchill called “the 
vision of a sunlit world redeemed 
by valour, where work would be 
less and its recompense more, where 
Justice and Freedom reigned to- 
gether through centuries of un- 
broken peace, that vision which ... 
was soon replaced by cold, grey re- 
ality.” Men do learn from experi- 
ence—if they live long enough!— 
and the spirit rising today seems 
more like 1814 than 1918; more like 
the close of a revolutionary cycle 
than the starting of a new one. So 
that it may well be, when we have 
tamed the Germans, reprimanded 
the Italians, and annihilated the 
Japanese, that we shall have little 
appetite for “new deals” or “new 
orders,” but shall want peace and 
security so urgently that we shall 
give our support to whatever 
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Castlereaghs and Wellingtons, Tal- 
leyrands and Metternichs, may then 
be moving on the stage of world 
history. This is not a dark and pes- 
simistic outlook, for civilization 
would have a breathing spell and if 
the peace were kept and men were 
wise enough to reflect upon our 
crimes and follies, we would see a 
new era of flowering liberty and 
prosperity. 

In any event it would be well for 
us to be neither too excited by uto- 
pian hopes, nor too alarmed by 
fugitive visions of a new world in 
which there is not even an old 
heaven, but to realize that a tide may 
surge furiously even while it is re- 
ceding, and that great human events 
usually end differently from the 
way they begin. The last war be- 
gan when a conservative historic 
state, the venerable Austrian mon- 
archy, blundered into attacking ag- 
gressively a revolutionary national- 
ist movement charged with all the 
dynamism of the preceding cen- 
tury; and that war ended in the 
shipwreck of everything that con- 
servative state represented. But the 
present war began in an almost op- 
posite way. It came as a great vol- 
canic eruption of revolutionary 
forces which swept over Europe, 
just three short years ago, in what 
appeared to many as the unmistak- 
able “wave of the future.” Who 
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then seemed the embodiment of the 
Hegelian World Spirit: Adolf Hitler 
and his horde of self-confident Nazi 
youngbloods, or a tired and stoop- 
ing old Edwardian gentleman whose 
mind no less than his blood ran back 
to Marlborough’s day? What sign 
was given then that a voice would 
be stronger than bombers and pan- 
zer divisions, and that the rotting 
world of western liberalism would 
be saved by a Tory aristocrat who 
talked of the “family of Christian 
nations”? But that is what hap- 
pened, and although no one can yet 
tell the end of the story, hints have 
been given that this war may end 
in a manner and spirit surprisingly 
different from the last one, even 
though the same great nations, 
please God, rise again in glorious 
liberation and victory. 

If so we shall certainly not have 
created a world in which safety, 
happiness and prosperity can be 
guaranteed to all human beings 
from cradle to grave for all the time 
thereafter. But we shall have 
turned back the worst enemies, de- 
fended the things most worth de- 
fending, and done our best to give 
future generations a chance to de- 
cide for themselves how to use their 
God-given freedom. If the common 
man gets that in the coming cen- 
tury he ought not to complain very 
much. 














A FORGOTTEN MASTERPIECE 


Faber’s “Sir Lancelot’ 


By Hucu F. Biunt 


T is a hundred years since the 
Rev. Frederick William Faber, 
then Rector of Elton, Huntingdon- 
shire, published his long poem, “Sir 
Lancelot” (1844). He was already 
more than favorably known to good 
critics by his “Cherwell Water- 
Lily” (1840), and his “Styrian 
Lake” (1842). We have it on the 
authority of Aubrey de Vere that 
Wordsworth had the highest praise 
for Fabér’s poetry, especially the 
“Sir Lancelot.” We recall in this 
connection Wordsworth’s convic- 
tion that if Faber had stuck to 
poetry he would have been the chief 
poet of the age. It was no small 
praise from a great poet. Faber 
and Wordsworth were in many 
ways kindred spirits. Wordsworth 
declared that Faber had a sympa- 
thy with nature like his own. When 
Faber was at Ambleside during the 
long vacation of 1837, and later 
when he was rector of Elton, the 
greater part of 1842, the two poets 
visited back and forth, Faber hang- 
ing upon the words of the older 
poet—Faber was twenty-three and 
Wordsworth sixty-seven — and be- 
ing delighted, as were De Vere and 
others, in manifesting nothing less 
than hero-worship for the man who 
had come through many difficulties 
to stand on the heights as the most 
important poet of the age. 
Faber could pay Wordsworth no 
greater compliment than by dedicat- 
ing to him his book, Sights and 


rare. 


Thoughts in Foreign Churches 
(1842). It was no mere empty, ro- 
mantic admiration on the part of 
Faber. He regarded Wordsworth 
as his master, and that is evident 
through all his poetry, especially in 
his “Sir Lancelot,” where, be _ it 
said, he surpasses the master’s 
“Excursion,” not only in true Chris- 
tian sentiment but in poetic worth. 

In the Preface to the first edition 
of the poem Faber tells us that it 
is “an attempt to embody and illus- 
trate the social and ecclesiastical 
spirit of the thirteenth century.” 
A number of critics had found in 
some of his former poems a panthe- 
istic tendency. The same thing had 
been said—and is still said—about 
Wordsworth. Faber repulsed the 
insinuation and declared: “I should 
wish to make a general disclaimer 
of any conscious leaning towards 
that detestable form of infidel Prot- 
estantism, so prevalent in these 
days; and if anything in the pres- 
ent poem sounds that way, it is the 
result of feebleness in bringing 
out a true meaning, not of sympa- 
thy with the error.” 

That first edition now is very 
The poem, though Faber 
knew it was only for a limited audi- 
ence, was well received. It was 
accepted for its good story and its 
beautiful poetry, little attention be- 
ing paid to the allegorical meaning 
which Faber said it had. What was 
the allegory? Faber never inter- 
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preted it. Personally I think Sir 
Lancelot was the Anglican Church, 
judging from the closing lines of 
the Preface to the first edition, 
wherein the poet expressed his hope 
that the poem would help, “for the 
short or long duration (whichever 
it may be) of that transition state 
through which the Church of Eng- 
land is now passing.” The genuine 
poetry of the book revealed Faber 
as a true genius. He was destined 
to go far. But at this time came the 
crisis of his life. He entered the 
Catholic Church, and thenceforth 
pursued sanctity rather than fame. 
But he ever remained the poet, even 
in his wonderful spiritual books, 
wonderful because he was the poet 
as well as the saint, a thought which 
escaped Newman, who dismissed 
Faber’s spiritual books because for- 
sooth, they were written by a poet. 
And having always the poet soul, 


he had ever a soft spot in his heart 
for the songs he once had sung. And 
so while he threw himself heart and 
strength into the work of saving 
souls and into a life that was neces- 
sarily far removed from the cultiva- 
tion of the Muse, he never lost in- 


terest in “Sir Lancelot.” He dis- 
carded hundred of verses, added 
hundreds of new ones, reconstruct- 
ed much of the poem, so that when 
a second edition was called for (in 
1857), thirteen years after the first, 
he felt prouder of it, confident that 
the new book was more like the 
original conception he had had in 
mind. 

In this second edition he states 
more clearly in a new Preface the 
purpose of the poem: “The object 
of the poem is not an ambitious 
one. It has always seemed to me, 
that a love of natural objects, and 
the depth, as well as exuberance 
and refinement of mind, produced 
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by an intelligent delight in scenery, 
are elements of the first importance 
in the education of the young. But, 
a taste for the beauties of nature, 
being a quicker growth than the 
power or habit of independent 
thought, it is apt in youth to wan- 
der from the right path, and lose 
itself in some of the devious wilds 
of pantheism. What I wished to 
effect in this poem was, to show 
how an enthusiastic and most 
minute appreciation of the beauties 
of nature might unite itself with 
Christian sentiments, Christian rit- 
ual, and the strictest expression of 
Christian doctrine.” 

There may be seen in this decla- 
ration, whether Faber meant it or 
not, a protest against the too little 
Christianity in Wordsworth’s “Ex- 
cursion.” Even De Vere, a Words- 
worth worshiper, wondered why he 
did not make in his great poem a 
more distinct confession of Chris- 
tianity. De Vere, a convert later, 
confesses that he had found in 
Wordsworth’s poetry a certain spir- 
itual light that marked his road to 
the Church. But he felt that some- 
thing was lacking, that something 
which Faber—even though a non- 
Catholic at the time—had put into 
his masterly poem. And even while 
De Vere felt that Wordsworth had 
the greatest mission to mankind, he 
could go no farther than say, “He 
is the Voice of Nature and the In- 
strument; and they always keep in 
perfect tune.” This is not to mini- 
mize Wordsworth and his essential 
spirituality. He declared that his 
end in writing was to spiritualize 
the English and American mind. 
He wrote toward the close of his life: 
“When I was young I thought much 
of being remembered; now that 
I am old and must soon embark 
upon the great ocean of Eternity I 
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do not ask how many are those who 
stand upon the shore, and can still 
keep my little pinnace in sight. My 
hope is only that so long as my 
poetry is read, its moral influence 
may prove a salutary one.” 


Faber places the scene of “Sir 
Lancelot” in the Westmoreland 
mountains and the Lake region. He 
did this because of his perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the nooks and 
corners of the place where he had 
spent his school days. The action 
of the poem is set in the time of 
Henry III., so as to enable him, “to 
make nature symbolize ritual and 
doctrine which was in keeping with 
the spirit of those ages.” The poem 
consists of about twelve thousand 
lines and is divided into ten books: 
“The Ash Tree”; “The Books”; 
“The Beautiful Year”; “The Jour- 
ney”; “Black Combe”; “The Spirit 
of the Sea”; “The Leprosy”; “The 
Confession”; ‘‘The Absolution”; 
“The Communion.” The poem 
opens with a fine description of the 
return of the Crusaders to England. 
Knight and baron and monk return 
from Palestine. But 


“Why cometh not Sir Lancelot de 
Wace? d 

His hall stands empty where the 
silver Kent 

Turns seaward, sweetly murmur- 
ing as he pours 

Prone o’er the pebbly bed his fru- 
gal stream.” 


And then the rumor goes about 
that good Sir Lancelot had slain at 
Antioch his youthful rival who had 
wooed and won the false-hearted 
Ethilda. The tenantry refused to 
believe the story about their lord, 
but were finally convinced when 
armed men by a royal warrant took 
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possession of the hall and the wide 
field. Finally to this scene Sir 
Lancelot returns after seven years 
as a hermit or wanderer in the East. 
He had been excommunicated, and 
now he seeks among his native soli- 
tudes a place to do penance and save 
his soul. Revisiting these scenes of 
happy days, he contrasts his present 
sad state with the day when “with 
dreams untarnished yet” he had 
gone as a Crusader to the hallowed 
East. But he welcomes the sad 
change: 


“you harsh, wailing Winds 

and Moors 

And sobbing Mosses, and cold 
splashing Meres, 

And bleakest Mountains, by the 
noisy flail 

Of the rude tempest beaten, and 
white shares 

Of foamy torrents ploughed,—you 
too I bid 

Welcome sincere, nay, grateful I 
may say, 

In hope the mercy of my God may 
work 

My punishment through you; 
through you perchance 

Time, Solitude, long Fast, and Liv- 
ing rude 

And Silence drear, may in His love 
exact 

Enough to satisfy His wrath.” 


So on a wooded hill he sought an 
ancient hermitage, for years vacant 
and ruinous, a desolate and un- 
couth residence, close to a running 
brook. Here he dwelt for seven 
long years, spoken to by no one, but 
carefully observed by his old vas- 
sals. Here he sought to achieve 
communion with nature and to 
study it in the light of Christian al- 
legory. For seven years he watched 
the seasons change. 
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“He loved spring’s downy green and 

brilliant veins 

Of vivid fern that striped the slop- 
ing hills, 

And the white splendor of her sun- 
shine showers, 

When birds beneath the rainbow 
arches sang 

With lusty music, and the wild 
flowers rose 

Almost beneath his footsteps as 
he walked.” 


So too with the glories of the sum- 
mer. And then in winter— 


“Night was never half so beautiful 
As on the hills in frosty starlight 
spread 
Snow-capped, and with a hundred 
echoes filled 
Waked by the clear-voiced raving 
of the brooks.” 


Sir Lancelot endured his pen- 
ances, heard Mass weekly in the 
porch of St. Catherine’s church. 
He had brought with him to his 
hermitage the Book of Job and a 
book of St. Jerome, containing the 
lives of some of the Fathers of the 
Desert. From these his penitential 
soul drew comfort. Slowly his re- 
pentance outgrew remorse, 


“And joy once more unto his spirit 
came 

In fitful visitations, like the wind 

In measured pauses on a summer 


day 
Thus seven years pass: 


“Seven years of silent solitude, 
seven years 

Of outward beauty acting on the 
heart, 

Humbled through penance cheer- 
fully endured. 
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“Darkness and daylight, moon and 
braided stars— 

The sounds of nature, the loud 
waterfall 

The sea-like surges of the wind, 
the hum 

Of busy midnight like a thousand 
looms 

Weaving the darkness for the 
hours, all were 

The Voice of God in earthly 
cadence veiled.” 


The beauties of nature lifted his 
heart to God. In the middle of the 
little pool near the hermitage 


“year by year 

That Lily came, and ever came 
alone, 

By its green cordage anchored in 
the pool, 

A solitary planet which diffused 

A flickering radiance on the bubbles 
near 

And on the rushy rampart of dark 
green, 

A beautiful and waving orb of 
light.” 


So too he watched the procession 
of the flowers till, 


“The wood is twinkling with a 
thousand eyes; 

The hyacinths, which ring their 
purple bells 

Into the drowsy ear of fragrant 
May.” 


All these beauties of nature were 
a token of God’s presence— 


“And thus the soul before the Eye 
of God 

Is bare and open, as the midnight 
plain 

Lies vacant to the shining of the 
moon.” 
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One is reminded immediately of 
Wordsworth’s lines in his “Intima- 
tions of Immortality”— 


“To me the meanest flower that 
blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears.” 


In the heat of his frivolous youth 
Sir Lancelot had dreamed a vivid 
dream. Down in the valley of the 
Drave the tents were pitched. He 
had fled from the noisy wassail of 
the camp, and he went up the 
sounding dell of Siser, on a moon- 
less night amid the pines, the 
mountains towering to supernatural 
bulk: 


“a thousand glittering stars 


Were braided in the pinetops or im- . 


paled 
Upon the spearlike leaves, and with 
the trees 


Appeared upon the low night-wind 
to sway.” 


There Sir Lancelot slept. In his 
dream he saw the hall at Hever- 
sham, and ruddy fields that sea- 
ward sloped, and then at the end of 
the nave of pinewood a figure rose, 
the Virgin Mother with her Infant 
Son. Sir Lancelot gazed in rapture 
on the Child, and proffered his 
worship of love. Henceforth the 
Knight was a sworn serf of Mary, 
and with a worship such as sancti- 
fied his life and quietly detained 
him near to God. Now in his peni- 
tential state he loved to muse upon 
the Mother-Maid. He loved her, 
and from love of her adventured to 
love of Jesus: 


“and he who truly loves 
The Mother hath already shrined 
the Son 
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In his heart’s best affections, far 
above 

All other loves, beyond all love of 
her.” 


He learned, too, a love for the 
Passion. So he fashioned a rough 
cross, and meditated before it, 
kneeling as St. Francis of Assisi 
had knelt, the time that from the 
Seraph’s folded wings, 


“There came five rays of light 
which was not born 
Of sun or moon, but from the Orb 
detached 
That sheds on Sion streets eternal 
day.” 


So, too, on the slope hill he made 
rough stations of the Cross, and 
there at every station daily on his 
knees he wept, and the peace of God 
was in his heart. In fact he was too 
much at peace to feel that he was do- 
ing penance, too much at home in 
these beautiful surroundings, and so 
he decided, much as it tore his heart, 
to leave this “quiet port.” He 
passed through the hamlet with its 
closed cottages, and journeyed slow- 


‘ly, admiring the beauty every- 


where. 


“The sky was blue, but by a pearly 
haze 

Most exquisitely veiled; the little 
clouds 

Lay motionless in some bright 
element 

Of molten silver, which they had 
absorbed 

Until they shone like planets up 
on high, 

Or sunny fleets that rock far off 
at sea, 

Half hidden by illuminated foam.” 


Finally a tempest came. The 
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description of the storm and of the 
calm which followed it is done by 
Faber with a power which no poet 
has ever excelled. Excerpts would 
not do justice to it. 


Along the sounding shore Sir 
Lancelot went, and crossed the 
bridge over Duddon till in the vale 
he stood beneath the shadow of 
Black Combe. 


“The moon hung low: the starry 

firmament, 

Shaking with lights innumerous, 
was spread 

Over the mountain like an eastern 
tent 

Whose rocking lamps and sway- 
ing canopy 

Bend in the desert wind.” 


The sunrise climbed Black 
Combe, and then Sir Lancelot be- 
gan to ascend the mountain. Nigh 
to the summit, in a hideous fissure, 
he fixed his hermitage, wattled with 
clay and stakes. It was now a 
rougher life than he had ever spent, 
his toil was doubled, and his food 
precarious. But the privations in- 
creased his love and faith. Some- 
times he would leave his cell for 
days and wander on the smooth 
sea beach, sleeping in ragged copses 
or on a plank from some wrecked 
ship, upon the moonlit sands. Four 
years was he enclosed within the 
mountain’s solitary heart, in utter 
solitude, save for the resonance of 
wind and wave in that savage hill. 
The vision of all the beauties of 
nature elevated his mind and hard- 
ened his bodily frame, and he com- 
muned with the moon, the moun- 
tain, the sea, and most of all with 
God. One cannot help but see here 
a reflection of Wordsworth’s line in 
“The Excursion,” 
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“But in the mountains did he feel 
his faith.” 


But it was the sea more than any- 
thing else that served his soul. 


“The solemn sea, the deep, the un- 
enslaved, 
Rocking and roaring, angry or at 
rest, 
Was at his feet; a gush of glorious 
thoughts 
Rose like an unresisted tide with- 
in.” 


Thus in his declining years the 
sea delivered his imprisoned 
thoughts and broke the heavy chain 
which had bound his spirit. Now 
he put from him the yoke of silence 
and prayed aloud. He paced for 
hours upon the mount and tried to 
recall some words of the Church’s 
ritual from the remembrance of old 
services. Thus he gradually re- 
membered whole portions of the 
Psalter, collects, antiphons, respon- 
sories, hymns, and seven times a 
day he lifted his soul on high, espe- | 
cially now did he have the power to 
breathe the Name of Jesus and to 
make the Sign of the Cross over and 
over. Even in dreams his soul was 
released, and ranged in the misty 
space that lies beyond the grave, 
and gathered truths holy and 
divine. 

Again, Faber here spiritualizes 
Wordsworth’s 


“Nature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance.” 


And then. one day Sir Lancelot 
suddenly realized that he was af- 
flicted with leprosy. He descended 
the mountain and came to Calder 
Abbey. Keeping his identity con- 
cealed, he sought the prayers of the 
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Church. He wished to be near her 
Sacraments, to prepare for the end. 
In those days the Church had her 
special ritual for lepers. Faber 
beautifully describes it. So the 
Knight was immured in a cell. 
Months passed, while sickness 
wrought in him her silent transfor- 
mation, till self was wholly killed, 
and the soul was transformed in a 
cleansing fire, and he was “at peace 
and yet in penance.” The simple 
heart of childlike faith and love re- 
turned to him. He began to medi- 
tate chiefly on the Infancy of Christ. 

Weeks fled, spring was passing 
into summer, when it chanced there 
came to Calder Abbey an Italian 
monk, a holy man, who was said to 
be favored with revelations. He 
heard of the nameless leper and ob- 
tained permission to visit him. Sir 
Lancelot lay that evening on his 
bed, the light of the setting sun up- 
on his wasted countenance. The 
monk entered, and the surprised 
hermit asked him whence he came 
and for what end. The monk tells 
him that it is the third time they 
have met, though Lancelot knew it 
not. The first time was at a cross- 
roads near Rome. He himself was 
a poor monk bearing in his arms an 
image of our Lady. The soldiers 
at the guardhouse by the Milvian 
Bridge ‘insulted the helpless monk 
and Lancelot struck down one of 
them. The monk also recalled that 
Lancelot had confessed to him that 
he had come to Rome not for 
prayer or pilgrimage but to do a 
mortal sin, and that he had then 
made a full confession of his life. 
The monk now embraced Lancelot, 
kissed his leprous brow and then 
disappeared. That night Lancelot 
had a dream in which the Blessed 
Mother placed her Child in his 
arms. From that moment Lance- 
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lot began to recover. Every night 
the vision came to him. In nine 


days he was entirely cured, and 
freed from his confinement. He 
then returned to his former little 
cell. 

It was noon on Black Combe. Sir 
Lancelot was praying on the sum- 
mit of the hill. To him came a Cis- 
tercian monk from Furness Abbey, 
sent by the Abbot to tell him that 
the Legate had sent powers to re- 
ceive him back into the Church. 
He led Sir Lancelot back to the Ab- 
bey, and there the penitent made 
his confession. It is in this Book 
of “The Confession” that Faber 
reaches sublime heights as he tells 
the story of the crime committed by 
Sir Lancelot in murdering in cold 
blood his young rival in love. It 
should be read in its entirety, but 
a few lines give an idea of the dra- 
matic narrative. 

After Lancelot had put him to 
the sword 


“He rolled once round and buried 

his pale face 

In the soft earth, moaned once, 
and strove to clasp 

His nerveless hands in attitude of 
prayer; 

Then with an effort turned upon 
his back 

And crossed his hands upon his 
breast in sign 

Of faith which persevered unto the 
last. 

I watched him from behind a cedar 
trunk; 

Whose hand it was that dealt the 
guilty blow 

He never knew.” 


Sir Lancelot awoke, from sleep 
or swoon, to find himself lying be- 
side the pale corpse. He remem- 
bered all, and in the keen horror of 
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his soul shrieked a long, loud wail- 
ing scream of agony. He rose and 
fled among the cedar glades, striv- 
ing to escape the memory of his 
horrible crime. He fell and dashed 
his head against the trunk of a tree. 
When he recovered consciousness 
he found himself upon a pallet in 
an empty cave. An aged man came 
from a cave near-by and told him 
how he had saved his life. The old 
man revealed himself as the Wan- 
dering Jew. Then for seven years, 
years of crowded experience, sav- 
age wanderings, successions of un- 
natural toil they journeyed togeth- 
er. At the end of those seven years 
Lancelot parted from the Jew. Im- 
mediately there came to him more 
tranquil thought. His conscience 
bade him leave his remorseful jour- 
neyings and go back and submit to 
the punishment ordained for mur- 
der. So he journeyed to Winton, 
where, the royal Court was at the 
time, made his full confession to 
King Henry and asked for the pun- 
ishment he deserved. For the serv- 
ices he had rendered in Palestine 
his life was spared, but he was con- 
demned, as an excommunicated 
man, to pass in penance an uncer- 
tain time. In the Abbey of St. 
Cross he stood, heard his doom pro- 
nounced and then went forth into 
a wild storm to live a penitential 
life of solitude. And thus had he 
come back to his native hills. Then 
the old Abbot laid his hands upon 
the penitent, and 


“When vespers chimed Sir Lance- 
lot was shrived.” 


The service ended, he knelt in the 
chapel. A hymn broke from his 
lips, ending thus: 


“Hail, Mary, hail! 


Hail thou that art the haven of the 
heart 

Accessible in all our moods, a veil 

Obscuring not, but gifted to im- 
part 

New aspects of the Cross: though 
Sin erase 

That Sign from Heaven, before our 
downcast eyes, 

Which fall on thee, its sweet re- 
flection lies 

Like a soft shadow in a moonlit 
place. 

Hail, Mary, hail! O Wondrous 
Mother! pray 

To thy dear Son Who takes our sins 
away.” 


And now it is the time for Sir 
Lancelot’s full re-admission to the 
Church by the reception of Holy 
Communion. -It is the Feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Mass is going 
on in the Abbey church. 


“All down the nave 

The thrilling torrent of the music 
rolls, 

Like an impassioned tide, now . 
seems to heave 

The mighty roof, and now with re- 
fluent stream 

Pours its sweet trouble eastward, 
and escapes, 

But for a while, beneath the tran- 
sept arch, 

Till the dumb stones and lucid 
windows yield 

An outlet to that throbbing sea of 
sound.” 


Bending over the marble step, 
Sir Lancelot is kneeling, “raining 
holy tears from un-uplifted eyes,” 
his hands crossed upon his breast, 
as he receives again the Bread of 
Life after all the years of penance. 

Upon a weedy plot of wayside 
turf there was a little hut, and here 
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the good monks installed Sir Lance- 
lot. In blissful peace, absolved and 
reconciled, there he meditated, com- 
muning with the angels and with 
the dead. Gradually he came to 
know the mystical ascents. His 
soul all the while was growing 
nearer and nearer to God. But 
every passing week beheld a change 
in his physical frame. And then 
at last, toward the close of an Oc- 
tober day, he watched the bright 
and early sunset. Then he looked 
out upon his beloved sea, which 
was to him a figure of Eternity. He 
looked until his eyes were dim with 
tears: 


“Still the Knight gazed upon the 
setting sun: 

It seemed as if from out that radi- 
ant fount 

He quaffed the golden light with 
thirsty sense, 

So earnestly he gazed, till like a 
tide, 

An influx of eternity, it rose 

Upon his mortal nature more and 
more 

With placid might, until from 
every depth 

Of his terrestrial being it dis- 
lodged 5 

The feeble remnants of his 
strength, and thence 

With bodily thrills of deep ador- 
ing love 

The spirit from its trammels dis- 
engaged... . 

He passed, 

A passage painless as the gates of 
sleep, 

A wafture like an Angel’s even 
wing, 
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What time the vesper summons 
ceased to toll 

And with its last vibration o’er the 
sea 

Ran till it touched the silent thrill- 
ing orb,— 

Whereat the latest rim of setting 
sun 

Paused—and went down beneath 
the line of waves,— 

And with an after-flash that shot 
on high ; 

Seemed like an Arm of Light that 
beckoned him;— 

No soul was e’er more gently dis- 
possessed!” 


That ending is more like Ten- 
nyson than Wordsworth. Yet it 
antedated the “Idylls of the King” 
by fifteen years. It would be an in- 
teresting study to trace the influ- 
ence of Fabet upon Tennyson. The 
spirituality of the “Idylls”—and the 
late Bishop Shahan used to say that 
the “Idylls” was: one of the best 
books of meditation he had ever 
read—owes something, I am sure, 
to “Sir Lancelot.” 

“Sir Lancelot” by every standard 
is a great poem. It has its faults, 
of course. It could stand much ex- 
cision. But that is true also of 
Wordsworth. De Vere wrote, “Great 
and original poet as he is, Words- 
worth even has much to fear from 
prolixity and repetition, as regards 
that idle prodigal, Posterity, and he 
has already lost much.” Still 
Wordsworth retains his high place. 
The pity is that we have let go out 
of print a masterly Catholic poem 
which Wordsworth and Tennyson 
would have been proud to claim. 





EAST AND WEST WILL PINCH THE HEART 


By ANN FRANCES HALL 


ASHINGTON, D. C., is crowded 
with the pen and paper busi- 

ness of war. There are not enough 
buildings to house the new bureaus 
and agencies born of the national 
emergency. Some of the older de- 
partments must give place, at least 
for the duration. That is what hap- 
pened to the office where the girl 
worked. It closed up one Friday 
noon and opened the next Monday 
in a city some two hundred miles 
away. The girl had been with the 
office for three years, and so she 
moved with it. It really didn’t 


make much difference where she 
lived. Both her mother and father 
had died a few years before, the 


farm had been sold, and her three 
brothers and her married sister 
were scattered so far over these 
United States that she would have 
needed a week’s vacation to visit 
any of them. 

No, it didn’t make much differ- 
ence where the girl lived. She told 
herself that as the train drew into 
the station, late Sunday afternoon; 
but, at the same time, she looked 
bleakly out of the grimy window 
and knew in her soul that she was 
afraid of this city which she was 
taking as her home. 

It was not a physical fear, of 
course. The girl had the address 
of a respectable rooming house, she 
had a good job waiting for her, and 
what is more, she was young and 
sure and quite capable of taking 
care of herself. No, her fear was 
not for food or drink or a place to 
lay her head. It was a memory 
which haunted her—a fragile, 


golden thing which must not be de- 
stroyed. For, you see, the girl had 
been to this city once before. 

She stood in the station with her 
suitcase at her feet. Her mother 
had taught her to pray before she 
ventured anything new, and she 
felt the wisdom of this advice. 

“Lord,” she said, “I want to like 
it here, please. I want to forget. I 
want to build a new meaning into 
life. I want to be happy.” 

She picked up her bag and 
walked a few yards. She thought 
that it really hadn’t been much of 
a prayer, and so she stopped again. 
“Lord,” she confided candidly, “I 
am going to try awfully hard to like 
it here, only—TI’ll need a lot of help. 
If you don’t mind, Lord,” she said. 
“Please.” 

“Porter, lady?” insisted a red cap 
for the second time. 

“No, thank you.” The girl 
walked out of the station with her 
suitcase in her hand. She walked 
easily with her head up. 

The girl worked hard all day 
Monday. There was a great deal of 
arranging and straightening to be 
done in the new office. And when 
she went back to her rooming 
house, she found that her trunk 
had come, and so she spent the eve- 
ning wedging clothes into a_ too- 
small closet and trying to make 
three dresser drawers do the work 
of six. The girl was very tired when 
at last she went to bed, and she lay 
awake just long enough to say to 
no one in particular, “I won’t go 
back. I simply won’t!” But she 
didn’t mean she wouldn’t go back 











to Washington, D. C. You under- 
stand that. She meant that she 
wouldn’t go back to her memory. 

The girl worked hard again on 
Tuesday — arranging and straight- 
ening. During her lunch hour, she 
went out and bought a portable 
wardrobe. As soon as she got in, 
that night, her landlady told her it 
had been delivered and put in her 
room. The girl thanked her and 
went on upstairs. 

“I won’t ask her,” the girl told 
herself, closing her room door, firm- 
ly, “because it doesn’t make any 
difference really. I don’t want to 
go back there. I don’t want to. Be- 
sides,” she added with her wry, 
honest humor, “she probably 
doesn’t know.” 

So the girl went down to dinner 
and asked her landlady. She asked 
her quite casually. “I think I'll go 
sight-seeing one of these days,” she 
said, “Now, where do you think I 
should start?” 

The landlady told the girl about 
the new municipal park, and the 
city museum, and the house where 
a president of the United States had 
been born. 

The girl listened and looked in- 
terested. Then she said carefully, 
“Someone told me there were still 
signs of an old Indian village some- 
where on the outskirts of the city, 
near,” the girl hesitated a moment, 
“near a dam and an old mill. And 
there was supposed to be a grave- 
yard from an early settlement 
there, too.” 

The landlady looked at her sharp- 
ly, wondering at her interest. “I’ve 
heard tell of it,” she admitted. 

The girl felt an explanation was 
needed. “I like old things,” she 
said, and blushed a little, for she 
seldom told a lie. 

“Don’t knows I can recollect any- 
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thing about it,” said the landlady, 
“but likely Mr. Riley could tell you. 
You’ve not met Mr. Riley yet, but 
he comes for his meals week-ends 
usually, and you can ask him if you 
like. A fine man, Mr. Riley, and a 
smart one. Likely as not he’ll know 
of your graveyard. I’ve heard tell, 
but I don’t know how you’d get 
there. Not many as would want to 
go.” The woman looked sharply at 
the girl again, and the girl said 
thank you and it really didn’t mat- 
ter, and went back to her room. 

While she was setting up the 
wardrobe, she pinched her finger, 
hard. The blood came, and sense- 
lessly, she began to cry. “Stop it!” 
she told herself imploringly, and so 
she mopped her eyes and put a piece 
of tape over the little cut, and set 
herself to rearrange her clothes. 

When she went to bed, she made 
a longer speech than she had the 
night before. “She didn’t know,” 
she said, meaning the landlady, 
“and that is like a sign. Why 
should she know and why should 
I know?—for I’m not going back. 
I won’t!” And to prove it she won- 
dered, until she fell asleep, whether 
Mr. Riley would come for his meals 
that week-end. 

All day Wednesday, the girl was 
busy catching up on the back cor- 
respondence at the office. In the 
middle of the morning her _ boss 
came by and stopped at her desk. 
He was an observant man as well as 
a kind one, and he noticed the girl’s 
flying fingers and the tired look 
about her eyes. “Don’t try to get 
it done all in one day,” he cautioned 
pleasantly. “You look like you’re 
working too hard. First thing you 
know, I’ll have the reputation of a 
slave driver.” 

“I like working hard,” said the 
girl briefly, as she efficiently slipped 
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carbon paper between fresh sheets. 
The man laughed. “Then you 
should be preserved behind glass 
and held up as a model to all gov- 
ernment employees,” he assured 
her. 

There was a short pause. 

“Settled?” the man asked. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“Going to like it here?” 

The girl glanced up quickly. “I’m 
going to try to,” she said as hon- 
estly as she could. 

“I hope you will,” said the man, 
inadequately. Well, take it a bit 
easy. Remember, my reputation is 
at stake.” He walked on down the 
hall, wondering what had got into 
the girl. He had never before 
found her hard to talk to. “Prob- 
ably left a boy friend behind,” he 
thought wisely, “Poor kid.” This 
moving was the damndest business, 
he reflected. It had certainly made 
a mess of his personal plans. He 
sighed and rang for the elevator. 

The girl went back to her room- 
ing house, that night, and ate din- 
ner, and wrote a few letters, and 
washed her hair, and went to bed. 

“I won’t ask Mr. Riley, whoever 
he is,” she said, “for I don’t intend 
to go back. Oh, dear God,” she 
prayed in swift panic, “don’t let me 
go back. It was so beautiful!” And 
she pulled the covers up to her chin, 
for she found she was shaking a 
little. 

You see, the girl knew all about 
going back —and she was afraid. 
She knew that you could keep a 
memory in your heart—and keep it 
forever. She knew it would only 
grow dearer through the years. And 
she knew, too, that if you dared to 
go back to the source of your mem- 
ory, if you thought actually to re- 
build it—or merely to relive it—you 
destroyed it. 
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The girl knew from her own ex- 
perience. She had gone back, once, 
to the secret, magic dell, down in 
the woods beyond her father’s big 
barn, the dell where the fairies had 
danced for her when she was only 
five. And she had found the dell 
smaller than she remembered, and 
full of weeds, and crowded with un- 
derbrush which needed trimming. 
There had been no fairies and there 
had been no magic—then or any 
time afterward. 

And the girl, only a year or two 
before, had gone back to the little 
old country store where, as a child, 
she had spent those cherished pen- 


nies which came her way on im- 


portant occasions. The candy case 
had looked dilapidated and just the 
least bit dirty, but the girl had 
bought a sackful of the sweets and 
walked off down the dusty road. 
And so now she no longer had the 
bright, clear memory of her child- 
ish enjoyment. She had only the 
thick, sticky taste of penny candy, 
overdosed with artificial coloring. _ 

And once, too, the girl had taken 
pains to arrange a luncheon with 
two girls who had been her “bosom 
friends” in high school. Perhaps it 
had been because they had seen so 
little of each other since that de- 
liriously happy night of graduation; 
perhaps it had been because one 
had married within a year, and one 
had gone on to college, and the girl, 
herself, had gone to business school, 
but there had been a constraint 
among them. The luncheon table 
had proved no common meeting 
ground. Even the reminiscing had 
been strained. And now, for the 
girl, the memory of three young 
women, dressed each in her best, 
placed in an artificial situation and 
discussing trivialities obliterated the 
memory of the three giggling ado- 















lescents who had been inseparable 
when in high school. 

Yes, the girl knew how easily 
memories could be shattered, and 
she was afraid. Five months ago 
(it seemed longer by an eternity) 
she had carried away from this very 
city a treasure —a fragile, golden 
thing lodged in her heart. Her 
mind warned her how different, how 
barren the old mill and dam might 
look in pitiless daylight, even while 
her heart cried out to go back and 
relive. Yes, her mind warned her 
—and quite thoroughly. Here, too, 
it said, was a memory which could 
never be replaced. 

The girl knew that. There 
might be another such perfect 
night, queened over by a full- 
skirted moon. There might be an- 
other night so radiant that the 
stars faded in the sky, and one 
could see the soft green budding of 
Spring on the trees. But the boy 
who had walked with the girl in the 
moonlight would never come again. 
And so the golden memory must be 
safeguarded. It was all the girl had. 

On Thursday the girl told her- 
self that she would ‘not go back— 
and she knew she wouldn’t. On 
Friday, she reminded herself of this 
firm resolve. ; 

Saturday, at noon, she left the 
office and ate lunch in town. Then, 
suddenly desperate, she went to the 
hat department of the best store in 
the city.’ Derbys and berets and 
turbans, she tried on. Casual hats 
and dressy hats. Finally, the sales- 
girl settled a tiny concoction of vel- 
vet and veiling on the girl’s glossy 
black hair. “This is your hat,” she 
said triumphantly. “I think it was 
made with you in mind.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “but I won’t 
go back.” 

“Pardon?” said the saleswoman. 
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“Tl take it. Ill wear it.” The 
girl left the store, telling herself 
that she really felt much better. 
She went to a show. It was a rot- 
ten picture, or perhaps it was just 
her mood. “You’re morbid,” she 
told herself despairingly. “You’re 
a fool!” 

At dinner, that night, she met 
Mr. Riley. She had convinced her- 
self that she wouldn’t ask him the 
question which worried the tip of 
her tongue, and who knows, perhaps 
she wouldn’t have. But the curious 
landlady remembered, and asked 
for her. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Riley, slow- 
ly and importantly, “seems that I do 
remember that old mill. It’s quite 
far from the city limits, you know. 
Must be four miles out, at least. 
You plannin’ to walk?” He looked 
at the girl, his eyes twinkling kind- 
ly. “Didn’t know young folks were 
that husky, these days.” 

“I’m husky, all right,” said the 
girl. 

“T’were I,” said Mr. Riley, “I'd 
ride the B Belt car to the square, 
and then catch the Carter Street bus 
to the edge of town. Ask the driver 
to let you off on the highway. Walk 
straight out—near three miles and 
a half, it’ll be—and right after you 
pass that barbecue place that all 
the young folks are runnin’ to, 
nowadays, you’ll see a dirt road to 
your left. The mill’s about a half 
mile down, I expect—and the old 
graveyard a bit beyond. Can’t miss 
them, less you’re blind.” 

The girl listened with her heart, 
and, unfortunately, her heart 
showed through the hazel of her 
eyes. 

“You figure on goin’ out there 
any time soon?” probed the worthy 
Mr. Riley. He was not above a bit 
of curiosity himself. 
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“No!” said the girl, with a good 
deal of emphasis. “No, I’m not go- 
ing.” She pushed back her chair. 

“Well, now,” Mr. Riley looked 
startled, and the landlady snorted 
indignantly. 

“Oh, but thank you for your 
trouble, just the same,” the girl said 
hastily. “I just wondered about it, 
that’s all.” She smiled her best 
smile at Mr. Riley. “I guess the 
four miles scares me off. I’m afraid 
I’m not that husky.” 

“Darn,” she said to herself as she 
escaped from the room, “what’s the 
matter with you anyway?” She 
could feel her face burning. 

Long after the congregation had 
left the church that Sunday morn- 
ing, the girl knelt in her pew—and 
prayed for the dead. 

“May his soul rest in peace,” she 
prayed, and she wondered about 
him and his soul with anguish in 
her own. Two months of praying 
and wondering had hardly begun 
to blunt that anguish. 

Praying for her mother and fa- 
ther had not been like that. Know- 
ing them dead, she had known too 
that Father Kearny had been with 
them when they died; that the fam- 
ily had been at their bedside, that 
each in turn had been buried with 
a Requiem Mass. She could close 
her eyes and see in her mind, their 
neat, circumspect graves in the 
blessed earth of the cemetery at 
home. She wondered how the boy 
had been buried, if he had been 
buried. 

“May his soul and the souls of all 
the faithful departed through the 
mercy of God rest in peace,” she 
prayed, and she wondered what 
chance his soul had had. She 
thought miserably that there would 
be no priest at the side of a man 
who was “killed in action.” 
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“Lord,” she pleaded brokenly, 
“please, Lord, please, be good to 
him. He was so very dear to me.” 

She left the church then, walk- 
ing almost briskly down the aisle. 
At the door, she turned again to- 
ward the altar. “Be good to me, 
too, Lord,” she begged wryly. “I 
think I’m making a fool of myself 
over this. I can’t help it. But I 
won’t go back. Don’t let me.” 

The girl stopped at a little restau- 
rant and ate breakfast. She daw- 
dled over toast and coffee as long 
as she could. Then she walked slow- 
ly back to her rooming house. 

The girl went downstairs to din- 
ner at twelve-thirty. At one-thirty, 
she was back within her four walls, 
trying to read a magazine. Nothing 
in it caught her interest. She lay 
down across the bed. She wasn’t 
sleepy. 

“I won’t go back,” 
“Really I won’t.” 

Then she got up and took her 
sturdy walking shoes from the 
closet. She went out to the corner 
and waited for the B Belt car. 


she said. 


The girl had a long ride, followed 
by a long walk. When she stepped 
onto the unpainted, weather-beaten, 
old bridge, she stopped and leaned 


against the rickety railing. Her 
heart constricted as she saw the 
gap where several planks had been 
torn away. She remembered. The 
boy had guided her around that 
gap, saying quite gravely, “I 
shouldn’t like to lose you—and es- 
peeially not down a hole.” 

“I walked in golden slippers, 
then,” the girl thought. “I think 
they had winged heels, too.” 

She no longer told herself that she 
was a fool. There was no use. She 
had come despite ali her protesta- 
tions. She had come. She could 
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hear the water splashing over the 
dam. She could see the gaunt, 
somehow familiar shape of the mill. 
She could feel her memory strug- 
gling from its warm, safe lodging 
in her heart, rising to meet its test. 

She had met the boy . . . where 
had it been? A buddy had intro- 
duced them at a USO dance (he told 
her that afterward, for she didn’t 
recall it) and he danced with her 
often on the Saturday nights that 
followed. Then, without explana- 
tion, he disappeared for a month. 
She wondered about him, but that 
was all. There were so many oth- 
ers to dance with. 

“Hail the conquering hero, home 
from maneuvers,” he said when he 
got back. Somewhat surprisingly, 
she found that she was happy to see 
him. Unexpectedly, her heart stood 
still when he tapped her partner’s 
shoulder and took her in his arms. 

He guided her expertly across the 
floor. “Will you go out with me, 
tomorrow afternoon?” he asked. 

“Now, that’s too bad,” she 
thought to herself with quick dis- 
may, for she never dated the soldiers 
she danced with at the club. Yet, 
somehow, she hated to refuse this 
boy with the intent dark eyes. 

“Why that might be fun,” she 
heard a voice saying lightly. Was 
it actually her own? “Let’s make it 
a foursome, shall we?” 

Her astonished self gulped. Con- 
quering hero, indeed. She hadn’t 
even put-up a struggle. 

And so it had begun. They had 
had fun together—in crowds and 
just by themselves. They had had 
fun, and long serious talks, followed 
by easy, heart-warming silences. 

The girl’s sister came to visit her 
for a few days. She met the boy 
and afterward she said, “I like him. 
Are you going to marry him?” 
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The girl blushed. She was a good 
bit startled. “Nothing like that,” 
she denied, but her sister merely 
smiled and looked wise as, of 
course, became a happily married 
woman, 

Yes, those months granted to 
the girl and the boy had been ex- 
quisitely wrought. There had been 
a quality about them so indefinable 
that it could have been nothing but 
love. But, at last, as they had 
known he would be, the boy was 
transferred. 

“Tl try to get a furlough in a 
month or two and come back for a 
few days,” he promised. 

“Til count on it,” she said and 
she did—living from letter to letter 
—until on a bright Spring morning 
she opened one that turned her 
world upside down. 

“Our company is having a big 
dance on Saturday,” he wrote. 
“Could you possibly come? Please 
try. It is important. I think Jim 
F. has asked Mary Andrews, so you 
might have company on the train.” 

She reread the letter slowly. She 
knew, as well as if he had written 
it there in his square scrawl, that 
his company was “going out” soon. 
She sat down, at once, and wrote 
that she would come. : 

Immediately, there was the mat- 
ter of an evening gown. A new one, 
of course. It must be feminine and 
flattering and somehow—different. 
The girl knew it was to be for an 
occasion more special than a com- 
pany dance. 

She spent her lunch-hours look- 
ing for it—and she found it, at last. 
It was a lovely, gold-colored gown. 
Not a bright, glittering, brassy gold, 
you understand, but a mellow, glow- 
ing gold that shimmered softly 
when the girl walked. She paid 
more than she should have for the 
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dress, but she knew it to be worth 
every penny. She thrilled to its 
beauty as she thrilled to the thought 
of seeing the boy again. She had no 
premonition then of the anguish 
that would come to live in her soul. 

And so she went to the dance. All 
evening, she and the boy laughed, 
talked, danced without weariness, 
were aware—without words—of the 
secret they shared. There was no 
mention of war between them. They 
were young and happy and almost 
carefree. The breathless minutes 
slipped by until, suddenly, the or- 
chestra was playing “Good Night, 
Ladies.” The dance was over. 

“I wish it hadn’t ended,” said the 
girl. 

The boy reassured her. 
ing has ended,” he said. 

Then, with a flourish, he handed 
her into the battered old car he 
had borrowed. Eagerly, he told her 
of the ruins of an Indian village, of 
an ancient graveyard, of an aban- 
doned mill and dam which the boys 
usually passed on their hikes. “I’ve 
often thought I should like to see 
them by moonlight, with you,” he 
said. 


“Noth- 


. 


The girl, standing on that bridge 
one vivid October afternoon, 
glanced ruefully at her dusty, 
sturdy shoes, and remembered. 
She had stood there with the boy— 
right there, near that little clump 
of trees. She could see the spot. 
Together, they had watched the 
white rush of water. His arm had 
been around her waist, and she 
remembered that he had asked if 


she were happy, knowing she was, 


but needing the assurance of her 
reply. 

He had seen it in the curve of her 
lips, in the tenderness in her eyes 
as she turned to him. “Yes,” she 
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had said and then, feeling that to 
be inadequate, she had drawn a 
little away from him, her eyes 
sweeping over the dark ridge of 
trees, lifting to the moon as if seek- 
ing a more perfect answer. “I feel 
like a song,” she said at last and a 
bit breathlessly, “when it is per- 
fectly sung.” 

She was not a beautiful girl, but 
there had been a radiance about her 
at that moment, and the boy had 
felt humbled before it. He knew it 
was a privilege for a man to bring 
that look into a woman’s eye; and 
he had wondered at his own fortune. 
“I’m glad,” he had said huskily, 
and then he and the girl had turned 
and walked up the path, picking 
their way through the dark, pine- 
cast shadows. 

But on the bridge he had stopped 
her, for there was something more 
to be said. A cool, sober, reflective 
part of his mind accused him of be- 
ing unfair to the girl, but he could 
not help it. All he could do was 
hold his voice in tight check and 
thrust the eagerness from it. “I 
love you,” he told her then, almost’ 
miserably, “you know that, of 
course.” 

And of course she had known, as 
a woman does. But still, the say- 
ing of it had been sweet. She had 
put her fingers, half-wonderingly to 
his face for she had had a sudden 
need to touch him. His skin had 
been cool and taut, and her fingers 
had traced the firm line of his jaw. 
She had known then, beyond doubt, 
that he was leaving soon and .she 
was glad that he had been unable 
to keep back the few precious 
words. “I love you, too,” she said, 
quite simply, “Oh, I do love you.” 

He drew her close, but before he 
kissed her, he said, the words 
springing unexpectedly from his 
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heart to his lips, “You are like a 


candle to me,” and he himself could — 


not have told whether he meant her 
shining eyes, or her golden dress, or 
the fire which he felt racing 
through her. 


* * * 


The girl stood on the old bridge 
—and remembered. She remem- 
bered how, on that night, the wind 
had walked lightly across the water, 
moving it to rippling, golden love- 
liness. She watched a _ heedless 
breeze bring Autumn’s dead leaves 
to sail on the little mill pond. The 
girl remembered how the moon had 
curtsied from behind a billowing 
froth of white cloud — curtsied, 
that night, to her and the boy. Now, 
low in the October sky, the sun 
glowered —a bonfire, baleful and 
greedy. 

The girl shut her eyes, covered 
them with her hands, but she could 
not shut out the glory and vitality 
of Autumn. She—wishing only to 
hold the gentleness of Spring and 
love in her heart, to safeguard her 
memories—felt herself shut in, per- 
secuted, over-ridden, suffocated by 
the strength of the day she lived in. 
A volley of leaves struck her in the 
face. The dying but unrelenting 
sun pried at the fingers covering her 
eyes. The girl leaned weakly 
against the ancient bridge railing. 
There was a sharp, terrifying pain 
in her breast. 

It was this pain—yes, an actual 
physical pain in her heart—which 
saved her. It brought back to her 
a few lines of verse, underscored in 
a book the boy had given her be- 
fore he went away: 


“East and West will pinch the heart 
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That cannot keep them pushed 
apart”; 


“And ...” the girl’s lips trembled 
as she whispered the last lines 
aloud: 


“He whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by.” ? 


A long minute passed. The girl 
slowly took her hands from her 
face. She stood away from the 
support of the bridge. Spring had 
been beautiful. She remembered it 
with joy and thankfulness. It had 
been fragile, golden. It was a 
warm, exquisite memory, so beauti- 
ful and strong that nothing could 
deprive her of it. 

But Autumn! Autumn was here 
before her, flinging its gay banners 
across the sky, flaunting them in 
the face of winter and death. There 
was gold in Autumn, too, the girl 
saw—in the fields, in the curled 
leaves floating over the dam, in the 
linings of the gray-purple clouds. 

With her uncovered eyes, the 
girl drank in October. At last she 
said humbly, “It is a very lovely 
day, God. Your sunset is quite per- 
fect. Thank You for letting me see 
it.” Then, oddly, as if expecting 
an answer she glanced around. She 
saw that East and West were pushed 
away on either side. She looked 
up and saw that the sky, though 
friendly, was very far away. 

She walked back across the bridge 
in her sturdy, dusty shoes—a girl 
with black hair and hazel eyes and 
a mouth made for smiles and laugh- 
ter, a girl whose heart was filled 
with memories; whose soul was at 
peace. 


1 Ftom “Renascence,” by Edna St, Vincent 
Millay. 
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By Francis StuART CAMPBELL 


CCORDING to newspaper re- 
ports the totalitarian world 
planners in our midst seem to have 
chalked up a major victory; their 
reiterated demands for the super- 
vision and direction of education in 
the Fascist and Nazi orbit after its 
liquidation by the United Nations 
seems now to have received offi- 
cial recognition, The demand it- 
self is based upon a fundamental 
misunderstanding of juvenile psy- 
chology in Continental Europe. It 
is beyond the scope of this article 
to analyze the reasons why the 
youth of English-speaking coun- 
tries differs in certain respects radi- 
cally from that of the European 
mainland but, nevertheless, certain 
facts and realities have to be faced. 
The spirit of opposition, for in- 
stance, not undeveloped among 
American adolescents, is infinitely 
stronger in the corresponding Euro- 
pean age-group. The teacher or 
professor is rarely the friend and 
respected adviser of the young peo- 
ple in his care; not only is family 
life in Europe more intensive, a 
fact which renders the educator 
“suspect” as an outsider, but the 
secondary schools, due to their in- 
tensive program ! and their enervat- 
ing training are hated by the ado- 
lescents with an intensity which 
would shock Americans. The school 
years for the European with his 
subtly anarchic sentiments is the 
darkest time of his life; by nature 


1 The highly selective “Middle-School” con- 
ferred the bachelor’s degree in Central Europe 
at the age of eighteen, in France at the age of 
seventeen. Incorrect spelling after the age of 
thirteen would be “fatal.” 


highly unco-operative, skeptical, in- 
dependent and even anti-social he 
deeply resents regimentation (en- 
tirely contrary to the average 
American’s opinion, who prides 
himself on being a “rugged individ- 
ualist”), and in order to transform 
Continentals into efficient, smooth- 
ly functioning, co-operating and 
“streamlined” nations the coercive 
means of concentration camps, Ges- 
tapo, OGPU, firing squad, whipping 
post and jail are necessary. 

As a matter of fact Nazism as a 
living force among young men was 
at its height in Germany before 
Hitler came to power. It was 
“smart” for young Austrians to be 
Nazis before the Anschluss but after 
March 11, 1938, the young “Illegals” 
were looking for new ideas; no self- 
respecting youngster wants to be 
caught in the position of support- 
ing the powers-that-be. And it is 
also a characteristic of all Catholic 
nations from Portugal to Lithuania 
and from Ireland to Croatia to pre- 
serve a certain healthy skepticism 
toward their own government and 
political institutions. The reverence 
of Americans for the Founding Fa- 
thers and their Constitution is un- 
known in Europe where political 
life since the French Revolution has 
been in a state of constant flux. 

We would be willing to go on 
record with the statement that not 
more than ten per cent of the Ger- 
man Youth with a secondary edu- 
cation are Nazis.2_ The educational 


2 Prisoners of war would naturally paint a 
totally different picture. er has power 
over the Continental is an “enemy.” The aver- 
age Central-European would be as hostile to 
his captor as to the Gestapo. 
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system of the Nazis is virtually a 
total failure.* Our convictions are 
strengthened by news from Central 
Europe, and confirmed by impar- 
tial observers and students. Louis 
P. Lochner, a correspondent in Ger- 
many until May, 1942, reports that 
in his son’s class (a “Gymnasium”’) 
there were only three Nazis. Erich 
Meissner in Germany in Peril (Lon- 
don, 1942), describes the new con- 
servative trends among young Ger- 
mans. The New York Times had 
an account last March of the execu- 
tion of three university students in 
Munich. The paper’s Stockholm 
correspondent voiced the opinion 
that this counter - revolutionary 
group of which they were mem- 
bers consisted of young Catholics 
from socially prominent families. 
One student who narrowly escaped 
the gallows was named, significant- 
ly enough, Count Metternich. 

John B. Jansen and Stefan Weyl 
in The Silent War (New York, 1943, 
p. 254) tell us about an anti-Hitler 
youth describing himself as a “de- 
pendable reactionary.” It has per- 
haps never entered the mind of 
our Parlor Pinks that we might 
face in Europe a young generation 
wholly disgusted by all modern 
ideologies and determined‘ to “turn 
the clock back” radically. (St. 
Thomas Aquinas or Nicholas of 
Cusa on the other hand would turn 
in their graves if they could hear 


Nazism called “medieval” by our 


Leftists.) 

“Liberal” American educators, 
who think that they can perform “a 
real service” to the world by preach- 
ing their gospel in their own pecu- 


8 This is, unfortunately, also largely true of 
Catholic schools in the same area; they have 
produced some of the worst atheists. The late 
General of the Jesuits (a Pole with Austrian 
background) was, in conversations with the 
— » quite skeptical as to their religious 
value. 
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liar jargon’ to the hard-bitten, so- 


phisticated and suspicious youth of 


Central Europe have not the slight- 
est inkling of what they are in for. 
The fact that anti-Nazi sentiments 
are strong does not mean that demo- 
cratic ideas find favor. Although 


_ many simple souls believe that all 


political views boil down to the 
issue of tyranny versus democracy 
this is by no means the case; under 
the iron totalitarian lid there is in 
Europe a startling variety of ideolo- 
gies, most of them with a specific 
historical background. 

The students who were recently 
hung in Munich were neither pro- 
communist nor pro - democratic; 
they declared proudly before the 
Nazi judge (a former fellow-traveler 
of the Communist party) that they 
were good Germans. One of them 
was a survivor of Stalingrad and 
was decorated with two Iron Crosses 
—first class and second class. (Cf. 
The New York Times, April 18 and 
23, 1943.) While young “milita- 
rists” die bravely on the gallows 
our progressive pedagogues debate 
in the safety of Upper Manhattan 
and Greenwich Village the blue- 
prints for their re-education! 

It would be amusing to watch 
staff members from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, venturing into the 
intellectual jungles of the European 
Continent. Their failure would be 
monumental. The efforts to “re- 
educate” young. men by women 
teachers, the pitfalls in the religious 
fields, the psychological abyss be- 
tween the New and the Old World, 
the unsurmountable philological 
and and linguistic differences, the 
personal pride of the former’ “ille- 
gal resisters” who opposed Nazism 
courageously, all these obstacles 
would tend to paralyze the most 
sincere efforts to “democratize” the 
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coming European generation. And 
since the plan has been propagated 
to have all the United Nations rep- 
resented on this proposed school 
supervisory board for the former 
Axis countries. we are justified in 
visualizing Soviet delegates “edit- 





(About twenty-five boys between the ages of sixteen and eighteen are 
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ing” the catechism for Bavarian 
elementary schools! 

In order to illustrate our thesis 
we append an imaginary scene de- 
scribing a debate in a secondary 
school of Bohunkgermania, Anno 
Domini 1946. 


gathered together in a cheerful schoolroom, from the large windows of 
which a Gothic cathedral can be seen. The decorations on the wall con- 
sist of a framed poem by Walt Whitman, translated by Emil Ludwig, 
pictures of Miss Freda Kirchwey and Louis Adamic above the entrance 
and a map of Europe edited by Professor Renner in the background. On 
the blackboard the words: “Das Jahrhundert des gemeinen Menschen” 


are written, 


The teacher appears exhausted. 


Since “democracy” has been “made 


to work in the classroom,” the conversation flows freely. There seems to 
be a tendency to supplement the inner lack of discipline fostered by the 


The Professor from the U. S. 
(reading from the City of Man): 
“In the decline of Western civiliza- 
tion the collective purpose of de- 
mocracy with its commandments 
of discipline and loyalty had given 
way to a corrupted liberalism, with 
its claim of unrestricted liberty for 
each one to think and act as he 
pleased...” 

Hans Fischer: So I am not even 
permitted to think as I like? 

Professor (severely): Of course 
not. Our American taxpayers have 
to spend $60,000,000 for your in- 
doctrination and we progressives 
want to see some sizable results for 
this expense. And what does it 
matter what you think personally. 
Numbers count. An individual is 
nothing. “No man is indispensa- 
ble” is a sacred tenet of democracy. 

Hans Fischer: Nobody, Herr Pro- 
fessor? Do you really mean it 
makes no difference whether I’m 
alive or dead? Do you really mean 
that I can replace anybody, and 
anybody can replace me? 


Nazis with an external slovenliness.) 





Professor: That’s it! One man is 
as good as any other man, or just a 
little bit better. 

Fritz Schmidt (in a low voice to 
Kar! Reiter): “Ein Deutscher ist so 
gut wie jeder andere Deutsche.” + 
He quotes literally from Hitler. 
He must be secretly a Nazi! 

Professor: We do not count as 
persons; the community is every- 
thing. Each one of us is only a 
particle of the people. The people 
is everything. The last war was a 
people’s war. The peace was a peo- 
ple’s peace. And at last you have 
now a people’s government... . 

Karl Reiter: I wonder how you 
would translate “people” into Ger- 
man, Herr Professor? 

Professor: It’s “Volk,” what else 
would it be? 

Fritz Schmidt (in a low voice): 
I tell you fellows, a perfect Nazi! 

Professor: The anonymous, de- 
personalized people is the very 
basis of democracy. And what is 


4“One German is as good as any other 
German.” 

















democracy? The City of Man, 
Chapter XI., Verse xvi. tells us that 
accurately. Since you had to learn 
page 33 by heart you must know it 
by now. Obermann! 

Georg Obermann (monotonous- 
ly): “Democracy is nothing more 
and nothing less than humanism in 


theocracy and rational theocracy in» 


universal humanism.” 

Professor: Splendid! You seem to 
have come around. In time you will 
free yourself from the prejudices 
and unscientific doctrines of gen- 
erals, junkers, reactionaries, indus- 
trialists, peasants and priests. 

Hans Fischer: What do you mean 
exactly by a Junker? 

Professor: You should know that 
better than I. Well, I would say, 
a Junker lacks the fundamental 
characteristics of a modern man; 
he has no boss, no regular working 
hours, no fixed salary. He is usual- 
ly a landowner with vested interests 
and a coat of arms. He prefers 
sometimes a military career to his 
agrarian pastime. 

Fritz Schmidt (eagerly): What 
about your first President? Wasn’t 
he a democrat? Wasn’t he a land- 
owner? 

Professor: Ahem, well, sort of. 
But that’s not relevant. After all, 
this has nothing to do with our 
course; the vagaries of history bear 
no relationship to “Social Studies.” 
We belong to the Present and look 
to the Future. 

(Hans ‘Fischer suppresses an 
ironic “Heil!” with great difficulty.) 

Georg Obermann: I am sure your 
first President paid a decent salary 
to his employees. 

Karl Reiter (with curiosity): 
They were black, weren’t they? 

Professor: They were not exactly 
employees. You must under- 
stand... 
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Fritz Schmidt: Under that maniac 
from Braunau anybody could have 
married a girl with one non-Aryan 
grandparent. How would that work 
out in your Southern States with 
Negro hybrids? 

(Professor clears his throat and 
blows his nose.) 

Karl Reiter: It’s the people which 
rules in a democracy—but I won- 
der, which part of the people ac- 
tually has the power. 

Professor: The majority, of 
course. 

Hans Fischer: So if there are 99 
per cent of Aryans and 1 per cent 
of Jews in a country the Aryans 
should rule over the Jews? 

Professor: Well, er, in a sense, 
yes. But the Jews must be given a 
chance. 

Georg Obermann: But they have 
no chance of ever becoming a ma- 
jority. 

Fritz Schmidt (in a low voice): I 
bet he is a Nazi! 

Professor: Minorities must be 
tolerated. They must have free 
self-expression. 

Fritz Schmidt (with a grin): Just 
as the Balts, Finns and Poles in the 
Soviet Union. 

Professor (with a frown): They 
have collective self-expression in a 
socialist super -democracy. What 
else do they need? 

Georg Obermann: What about 
Hitler? Hitler had a majority. Do 
you mind if we vote another Hitler 
into power? 

Professor: That’s a different mat- 
ter altogether. 

Georg Obermann: We are four 
children in our family. Should we 
rule over father and mother? 

Professor: That depends. 

Georg Obermann: Now look, Herr 
Professor. If I make full use of my 


. free will ... 
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Professor (horrified): You ought 
to know that there is no such thing 
as free will. That concept is entire- 
ly unscientific. Free will is nothing 
but a clever bit of clerical propa- 
ganda. 

Franz Schmidt: But, Professor, if 
a man is really bad, then... . 

Professor: There’s no such thing 
as a bad man. Science cannot pos- 
sibly accept the terminology of the 
Bible or the confessional. Man may 
be social or anti-social. 

Fritz Schmidt (with a sigh): All 
right, then if somebody wants to be 
anti-social ... 

Professor (gruffly): Nobody 
wants to be anti-social. If persons 
are anti-social they only show that 
they are maladjusted to their en- 
vironment. 

Hans Fischer: So Himmler was 
only maladjusted! Poor wretch, 
why did they hang him? In a sense 
he must have been quite innocent. 

Professor (uneasily): In a sense, 
perhaps, but, of course... 

Fritz Schmidt (furiously, but in a 
low voice): He is a damned, stink- 
ing Nazi. We knew it all the time. 
(Aloud): Well, if there is no free 
will and environment is everything, 
let’s see what environment is. 
Would you include glands too, Herr 
Professor? And physical charac- 
teristics? 

Professor (naively): Of course, 
my friend. You are catching on. 
You have dropped your old idols. 

Fritz Schmidt (softly): Here we 
come, my dead Fuehrer. Long live 
racialism ! 

Karl Reiter: Where then should 
we really look for guidance and 
orientation? 

Professor (dreamily): The real 
friend in our predicament is the 
Man in White, the psychiatrist, the 
psychoanalyst, the social worker. 
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The alternative is reaction and au- 
tocracy. 

Hans Fischer: What do you mean 
by reaction and autocracy? 

Professor (grimly): Reaction is 
religious instruction in state schools. 

Georg Obermann: Once religion 
used to be an obligatory subject. 
The Nazis made it selective. 

Professor (solemnly): But total 
democracy threw it out altogether. 
We cannot reconcile our progres- 
sive views with religions which re- 
fuse to be mere vernaculars of de- 
mocracy. The day of judgment has 
come. Next month the New League 
will convene in Geneva and act ac- 
cording to the City of Man, Chapter 
XXI., Verse xvi. Obermann! 

Georg Obermann (reluctantly): 
“An inquiry into the religious heri- 
tage of the Western world should 
try to discover which of its elements 
are more apt to co-operate with the 
democratic community and conse- 
quently more deserving of protec- 
tion and help by it.” 

Professor: Excellent! 
xix. 

Georg Obermann: “The results 
of analyses of this kind would de- 
termine the attitudes of the sover- 
eign democratic society toward the 
particular religious associations 
with it.” 

Professor (with a certain pride): 
According to some inside informa- 
tion I have received recently the 
African Liberal - Agnostic - Deistic 
Church of the South is the only one 
which will receive democratic sup- 
port in the Tyrol, in Croatia and in 
Bohunkgermania. 

Karl Reiter: We still do not know 
what autocracy is. 

Professor (sternly) : Tyrants, dic- 
tators, emperors, kings, popes, ad- 
mirals, bishops and cardinals. 

Karl Reiter: But our bishops were 


And Verse 
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fine. They were the only ones who 
did not bow to the Nazis. Our 
priests faced jail and concentration 
camps. 

Professor: They feared their vest- 
ed interests. And they never were 
as uncompromising as the Progres- 
sive Teachers Union of Wisconsin 
was in its proclamations. The age 
of priests is over. The priest of the 
new society is the Man in White 
and perhaps the insurance agent. 
The Cathedral of Thinking Men and 
Women is the lab. We need health, 
not prayers, planned parenthood, 
not litanies. 

Fritz Schmidt: It seems to me 
that you would advocate state con- 
trolled eugenics. 

Professor: One of the prerequi- 
sites of democracy. (Ecstatically.) 
The body beautiful must be healthy. 
No self-respecting society can toler- 
ate disease and germs. No enlight- 
ened government can tolerate sex 
repression. 

Fritz Schmidt (in a low voice): 
Hear, hear Darré redivivus. 

Karl Reiter: You wouldn’t mind 
mercy killings? State control of 
marriages? 

Professor: Of course not; a per- 
fect society needs a perfect progeny. 

Fritz Schmidt (clenching his fists, 


in a low voice): “Blood is sacred.” . 


We all know that well enough. 
(Aloud): But what about souls? 

Professor (contemptuously): A 
reactionary myth! 

Fritz Schmidt (in a whisper): 
He assails “reaction”; the perfect 
Nazi! 

Professor (continuing) : Once you 
accept the fairy tale of a human 
soul you must discard our identity 


with the animal kingdom. What . 


arrogance! 
Georg Obermann: What’s the dif- 
ference then between us and an ant? 


,ence, perhaps. 
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Professor: Some gradual differ- 
We have more per- 
fect machines, they have a more per- 


‘fect state and society. Our bodies 


have evolved differently. History, 
gentlemen, is biology. 

Fritz Schmidt (with a leer): 
You’re not the first to tell us that, 
Herr Professor. But what about 
reason and the cognition of Truth? 

Professor: Subjective values! Ob- 
solete concepts! What you call 
Truth or Reason depends entirely 
upon sexuality, glands, environ- 
ment, group-consciousness, various 
conditioned reflexes and psycho- 
genic repression. 

Karl Reiter (to himself) : He must 
have received his training in a Nazi 
Ordensburg. Or in an American 
Bund camp. 

Professor (continuing): There is 
no such thing as “Truth.” Truth is 
nothing but ossified opinion and one 
opinion is as good as any other 
opinion. Only if we give up the idea 
that our opinions may represent 
absolute truths can we compromise 
and achieve perfect democracy. 
The only certainty we have is 
change; change is eternal and im- 
mutable. 

Hans Fischer: So we may discard 
democracy some day? 

Professor (with emphasis) : Only 
if you find a more progressive form 
of government and society. Com- 
munism, for instance, may be more 
progressive than democracy. It is 
streamlined, twentieth century de- 
mocracy. It does not tolerate wrong 
opinions. 

Karl Reiter: And who’s going to 
decide what is more progressive? 
What is right or wrong? 

Professor: Our great John Dewey 


said, that the only moral end is an 


abundant life shared by all, 
achieved by growth itself. There 
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are no absolute moral standards; 
the moral and the social quality of 
conduct are identical. There is no 
abiding truth; truths change in ex- 
perience and can become false. 
There is nothing absolutely and un- 
changingly good. 

Hans Fischer: That smacks of 
Uncle Joe but it still doesn’t answer 
our question: what is progressive 
and what isn’t? 

Professor: The reactionaries are 
the foes of progress. The reaction- 
aries always want to go back; pro- 
gressive people look ahead. 

Hans Fischer: Rousseau with his 
return to nature must have been an 
arch -reactionary and Christians 
with their craving for a future 
life... 

Professor: Well, well, now you’re 
going too far in your speculations. 
Progressives always stand for the 
Common Man. They don’t bother 
with generals, priests, kings, em- 
perors, popes; progressives stand 
for the rule of the people, of boot- 
blacks, street-car conductors, little 
farmers, roadmakers, cabinetmak- 
ers, railroad workers, paperhang- 
ers, bricklayers. .. . 

Students (repeating resignedly) : 
Paperhangers, bricklayers. . . . 

Professor: Faith in the Common 
Man, no less than equality, is the 
cornerstone of every true democ- 
racy. 

Fritz Schmidt: Are the ants our 
equals, Herr Professor? 

Professor: If you don’t behave, 
Schmidt, I’ll report you to the Pro- 
gressional District Leader and he’ll 
deport you to Georgia to work on a 
chain gang. Certainly you must re- 
alize that equality is only possible 
within the species. 

Students (murmuring): Only 
within the species is equality! 
Long live the master race! 
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Karl Reiter: But, Herr Professor, 
we don’t like to be Common Men. 
We came to this school to achieve 
certain standards. We want to be 
above the average. 

Professor (sadly): This is put- 
ting the clock back. This is aristo- 
cratic medievalism. This is the 
idea of a competitive society. You 
must want to be one with the peo- 
ple, part and parcel of the masses. 
But all you want is to form a privi- 
leged class. You want to make wars 
and be generals. 

Hans Fischer: Jackson was a gen- 
eral. 

Karl Reiter: Giraud is a general. 

Georg Obermann: Eisenhower is 
a general. 

Professor (vexed): But at least 
he is a- democratic general. He 
fought for the Common Man. 

Fritz Schmidt: What about 
Roosevelt? Wasn’t he some sort of 
squire? 

Hans Fischer: What about 
Churchill? We were told that his 
grandfather was a duke? And the 
Queen of the Netherlands—is she a 
Common Woman? 

Professor (furiously): I’m get- 
ting fed up with all of you. There 
is not an ounce of the noble tradi- 
tion of the French Revolution in 
your blood. 

Fritz Schmidt (somberly): He is 
a Nazi; he loves the guillotine. 

Hans Fischer: He is a Nazi. He 
besmirches the memory of 
Schleicher and Fritsch. 

Karl Reiter (murmuring): He is 
a Nazi; he is against priests. 

Georg Obermann: He is a Nazi; 
he prefers Gauleiters to kings. 

Professor: Silence immediately! 
Let us continue last week’s lesson 
where we discussed Civil Liberties. 

Karl Reiter: Civil Liberties don’t 
make any sense to me since there 
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is ne Freedom of the Will but only 
conditioned reflexes. 

Professor (vehemently): Keep 
quiet or I will call the director. 
Civil liberties are all-important as a 
framework of conditioned reflexes. 
“Civil liberties in an all-powerful 
state”; that is a progressive ideal. 
But first of all we have to be hy- 
mane. Although the State has to 
prevent undesirable marriages, di- 
vorce should be free. The masses 
must be kept happy with gadgets, 
the great consoling products of 
progress. What we need are peo- 
ple’s cars and people’s radios. The 
parking lot replaces the kinder- 
garten, the law supervisor the po- 
liceman. Regimentation in educa- 
tion is giving way to standardiza- 
tion of intellectual levels. Youth is 
going to be emancipated from the 
tutelage of their elders. The era of 
uniforms is a thing of the past; 
community clothes are going to take 
their place. The walls of the con- 
centration camps have been pulled 
down; re-education centers trium- 
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phantly enter the scene in their 
stead. Racial discrimination has 
gone forever; political discrimina- 
tion makes much more sense. 
Never again is the shadow of the 
Middle Ages going to darken this 
fair land. A people’s government 
headed by a man of the people’s 
choice is going to be elected soon. 
Let us hope that he will be a sim- 
ple man, rising from the depth of 
your nation in close communion 
with the noblest emotions of the 
masses. The ivory towers of the 
past have to be cast aside. The 
people will be supreme. Right is 
whatever serves the people. ... 


(This innocent use of the old 
Nazi slogans precipitates the storm. 
The students rise as one man and 
the helpless Professor is chased 
from the classroom followed by 
cries of “Nazi!” “Fifth Columnist!” 
“Hitler-hireling!” The City of Man 
under his arm, he rushes, trembling 
and bewildered, from the school 
building.) 





HETLER did not originate the paganism of Europe any more than 
did Lenin. They are the products of the fallacies of even a cen- 


tury before them, when men, having discovered that they could take 
apart and put together their visible world, were sure that they knew 
that there was no invisible world—no world of the spirit, of faith, of 


kindliness, of goodness—no world of love. Nothing mattered to 
them that could not be seen and touched and proved, and so they 
became “Nothingarians,” people who had no motives other than the 
heartless ones that could be proved by statistics. And now we know 
what all that leads to and we must go back to the house of prayer 
and find understanding in repentance. 


—Gronce E. Soxoisxy, in The Sun, April 10th. 





“WHY HAVE THE NATIONS RAGED?” * 


By J. Exiuiot Ross 
of the Paulist Fathers 


66 HY have the nations raged?” 
Why have Germans attacked 
French, and Japanese attacked 
Chinese, and Italians attacked 
Greeks? Why have all the nations 
of the world become involved in a 
Titanic struggle causing the death 
of so many millions of human be- 
ings and the destruction of so much 
property and social organization 
that mankind had with great effort 
built up during past generations? 

If one does not go beyond this, 
the answer is simple. The nations 
have raged because of the sinful- 
ness of human beings. Avarice, 
particularly international avarice, 
leads to a confusion of might with 
right. 

But to put the question in a form 
that comes home with disturbing 
force to millions today, why does 
God allow the nations to rage in this 
way? As they read in their news- 
papers, as they hear over the radio 
day after day details of the terrible 
carnage, of the insensate cruelty, of 
the unspeakable suffering inflicted 
on innocent children and helpless 
women and doddering old age, many 
previously devout believers feel 
themselves assailed by the doubt, 
if there be a God, how can He allow 
the nations to rage in this way? - If 
God be really omnipotent, and all- 
wise, and all-knowing, and all-lov- 


1 The Douay Version reads: “Why have the 
Gentiles raged?”* But the application of the 
text to the present world situation is so much 
more striking if we use the word “nations,” 
that it seems advisable to translate the Latin 
Gentiles. 


ing, why did He not cut short the 
existence of Hitler and Mussolini 
before they became responsible for 
injustice and persecution? How 
can I recite the Apostles Creed,— 
“I believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty,”— with sincerity if He 
shows Himself so unfatherly and so 
powerless in the face of Axis 
crimes? 

It presents a very real difficulty 
for innumerable persons today, and 
those who can nevertheless believe, 
who can truly say despite what they 
or their loved ones or the world in 
general have suffered, “though I 
should walk in the midst of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evils, 
for thou art with me,” are indeed 
fortunate. 

For that way lies the only conso- 
lation there is as we face the inter- 
national chaos of today. Giving up 
our childhood faith in an almighty 
Father solves nothing. It does not 
make the world situation any bet- 
ter, because it does not make hu- 
man beings any more humane. In- 
deed, it makes those who adopt 
such a skeptical attitude more like 
Hitler. Because he does not believe 
in God Who has given inalienable 
rights to the humblest man, Hitler 
acts as if might were right and he 
would never have to render an ac- 
count to a Supreme Being. Much 
as they may hate Hitler and his 
works, those who have given up 
their faith have taken the first step 
toward the Nazi philosophy of life. 
Not religion, but the lack of religion 
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is responsible for the present uni- 
versal conflagration. If, a hundred 
years ago, the nations of Christen- 
dom had been really faithful to their 
religious profession, there would be 
no world war today. 

But during the last century we 
gave free rein to those who taught 
that men are not essentially differ- 
ent from brute beasts, that men had 
no freedom of will, that there was 
no moral right or wrong and no Su- 
preme Being to hold men responsi- 
ble for their actions. Under the 
plea of separation of Church and 
State, such doctrines might be 
taught in State supported schools, 
but that there is a God Who will 
reward the good and punish the 
wicked might not be taught. The 
inconsistency prevailed that the 
officials and employees of the State 
might undermine, but not under- 
gird, religion. 

It took some time for the logical 
consequences of these irreligious 
doctrines to gain control of the gen- 
eral public and the national life, but 
in some countries materialism final- 
ly came to dominate. If there be 
no moral right or wrong, why 
should not a man discard one wife 
and take another as the whim 
strikes him? Why should not a 
millionaire amass more millions by 
underpaying his employees? Why 
should not the chief aim of every 
one be money? or pleasure? 

And applying this irreligion to 
national ‘or international affairs, 
why should not Herr Hitler pander 
to the sadistic tendencies of irre- 
ligious followers by encouraging 
them to torture Jews? Why should 
he not lie regarding his intentions 
toward Holland or Belgium? Why 
should he not destroy whole towns 
to avenge the death of Hangman 
Heydrich? Given Hitler’s irre- 
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ligious premises, all his after con- 
duct is logical. Only religion con- 
demns it. And how far, although 
unintentionally, were those respon- 
sible who in the nineteenth century, 
in our schools and press, taught the 
irreligion on which Hitler is now 
acting? And if the nations of the 
world do not become really reli- 
gious, can they have any assurance 
that the future will not produce oth- 
er Hitlers? Religion is the only 
safeguard against such calamities, 
the only consolation when they hap- 
pen. And so, instead of giving up 
our faith as we face the world situa- 
tion, we should strive to strengthen 
it. For, as St. Paul wrote to the 
Hebrews: “Faith is the substance 
of things to be hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things that appear not.” 

If properly applied the principles 
of firearms will defend a man 
against a robber. But if he fails to 
apply these principles by not loading 
his revolver, he cannot justly blame 
his defenselessness on the principles 
underlying firearms. So Western 
civilization, that virtually lived an 
agnostic materialism and allowed 
it to be taught openly in its leading 
universities, cannot justly accuse 
religion of being responsible for the 
present world situation. And if a 
similar situation is not to be re- 
peated after a short armistice, 
Western civilization must get back 
to the living of Christianity. Each 
one can help by being a better 
Christian than he was, and by form- 
ing a public opinion favorable to 
Christianity and revealed religion. 

“Why have the nations raged?” 
Because God gave men free will, 
and, from the original sin of Adam 
to the latest crime of Hitler, men 
have abused that freedom. But 
that does not answer the question 
as to why God gave men free will. 
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Furthermore, He could have chosen 
as mankind’s representative some- 
one, as the Blessed Virgin, who 
would not have sinned like Adam. 
Or, knowing that Hitler would be 
guilty of such unspeakable crimes, 
God could have refrained from cre- 
ating Hitler. 

All this, of course, lands us 
squarely into the problem of evil, 
the problem of how we can recon- 
cile the existence of suffering and 
sin with an all-good, an all-know- 
ing, and an all-powerful God. For 
thousands of years men have been 
puzzling over this problem. One of 
the longest books of the Old Testa- 
ment, Job, is concerned with it. 
But the keenest human minds have 
found no completely satisfactory 
intellectual solution, and God has 
not seen fit to reveal the answer. 

However, even in the face of the 
intense form in which Hitler and his 
ilk present the problem, we can 
think of certain considerations of- 
fering some consolation. At the 
same time we should remember that 
our finite human minds will never 
fully understand the ways of the in- 
finite God, and there will always re- 
main innumerable difficulties. We 
can realize the full force of the diffi- 
culties while our faith, expressed 
in the Apostles Creed, “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty,” remains 
unshaken. 

The first thought that makes it 
easier for us to bear up bravely in 
the face of the world’s present woe 
and in spite of it to believe in an 
almighty Father, is the fact that 
our ancestors have several times 
triumphantly survived equally great 
or even greater scourges. We are 
not being tried more severely than 
any preceding generation has ever 
been tried. 

The revealed Scriptures, for in- 
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stance, in the historical books of the 
Old Testament, narrate how several 
times God’s Chosen People failed to 
live up to the revealed religion they 
professed and some heathen na- 
tion scourged them, as today the 
Nazis have scourged Poland or Hol- 
land or the Czechs. Once, as the 
English poet, Byron, puts it, “the 
Assyrians came down like a wolf 
on the fold,” with a carnage prob- 
ably unequaled by anything today. 
Transporting a whole people into 
the Babylonian captivity equals if it 
does not surpass anything we have 
seen enacted. The treacheries of 
the Greek conquerors, as related in 
the Book of the Machabees, make 
Hitler look like a schoolboy. And 
each time the forces of good among 
our forebears finally triumphed. 

Moreover, there is great comfort 
in our belief that the Incarnate God 
willingly submitted Himself to the 
injustice and cruelty and persecu- 
tion of men like Hitler. Is not the 
Slaughter of the Innocents by Herod 
similar to the slaughter of inno- 
cents today for a crime with which 
they had no connection? Does not 
the flight of Mary and Joseph and 
the Infant Jesus into Egypt to es- 
cape the ferocity of Herod remind 
one of the attemped flight of many 
Polish or Czech or Dutch or Belgian 
families to escape the Nazis? A few 
years later, as a mature man, Christ 
patiently endured persecution from 
which even the Nazis could learn 
some lessons. He was unmercifully 
scourged, cruelly crowned with 
thorns, and finally nailed to a cross 
to die. 

When we feel assailed by doubts 
as to God’s power, when our hearts 
faint within us and we feel that we 
cannot bear up any longer, we 
should look at a crucifix and con- 
trast our sufferings with those of 
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the God-Man, Jesus. But after His 
Passion came His glorious Resur- 
rection, a presage of our resurrec- 
tion after our passion of today. 
Without in the least minimizing 
the cruelties of the Nazis, it may be 
doubted whether they are as great 
as those inflicted by the Vandals, 
by Attila, by Genghis Khan, or by 
Tamerlane. Our ancestors, human 
beings like ourselves, bore these 
sufferings and undauntedly faced 
the task of building a new world. 
Moreover, the way in which 
“God, the Father Almighty,” has in 
these instances brought good out 
of evil and made arise on the ruins 
of the old something better and 
finer, is an indication of what with 
His help we can do now if we do 
not lose faith and hope and their 
accompanying courage. The grain 
of wheat to germinate a hundred- 
fold must first be buried in the 


ground and die. Unless a man lose 


his life, he shall not find it. Our 
tiny minds cannot understand the 
reason for this law of suffering es- 
tablished by an infinite God, but we 
can see that it exists and that it runs 
through the whole of creation. Be- 
cause God’s ways are not our ways 
is not a ground for doubting the 


existence or the wisdom or the 


power of God. 

The thought of the relationship 
between God as Creator and sin- 
ning Hitlers as creatures, also af- 
fords its consolation in the present 
crisis. For God is the one neces- 
sary Being, and the most powerful 
and proud man is merely a contin- 
gent being completely dependent 
on God, the Father Almighty, Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth. Nothing 
can happen in this world except by 
God’s permission. And though we 
may not understand why God per- 
mits the terrible crimes of a Hitler 
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or of a Himmler, we know that He 
has never permitted anything in the 
past, even the atrocities of Herod, 
or Nero, without drawing some good 
from the consequent suffering. 

If, as Christ told us, not even a 
sparrow falls from heaven without 
our heavenly Father knowing it, we 
can be sure that God knows what is 
happening to millions of his chil- 
dren today, and that He would not 
permit it if in His infinite wisdom, 
and knowing the whole scope of 
time and place, He did not have 
ample reason for such permission. 
Looking back on our past, we can 
sometimes see that what at the mo- 
ment we considered calamitous has 
turned out to be a blessing. And 
without comparing our previous 
petty little trials with the greater 
sufferings so many millions have 
endured under Hitler, we may be 
sure that God’s wisdom and power 
are equal to the situation. Out of 
the greater evil, He will bring a 
greater good. 

We find it hard to keep our faith 
under such trials because our spir- 
itual muscles have grown flabby 
under the enervating influences of 
a materialistic pleasure-seeking civi- 
lization. How many of us, for in- 
stance, as we basked in the delight- 
ful Christmas atmosphere of a few 
years ago, really took to heart the 
lesson Christ taught us by His In- 
carnation—the lesson of God Him- 
self submitting to this law of suf- 
fering, and so bringing the Atone- 
ment from men’s crime of the cru- 
cifixion? How many have realized 
on previous Good Fridays that the 
servant is not above the Master, and 
that if He, the infinite Creator, en- 
dured what He did at the hands of 
puny creatures, then we mere crea- 
tures ought not to flinch at what 
comes to us. 
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Moreover, Jesus was not only our 
Savior, but also our supreme Mod- 
el. His example in willingly em- 
bracing the cross, silent as a sheep 
led to slaughter, should strengthen 
us to bear uncomplainingly the 
worst that men can dotous. After 
Good Friday there will be an Easter, 
and meanwhile we have the example 
of the Incarnate God to give us 
patience. We call ourselves Chris- 
tians, supposedly followers of a cru- 
cified God-Man. We accept the 
cross a8 our symbol and we should 
accept it in reality. 

Many persons can see that since 
God created the inanimate universe 
and gave it certain inexorable laws, 
however those laws work out is in 
some way willed by Him, and there- 
fore to be accepted as His will. But 
though the problem is complicated 
by free will, it is clear that what- 
ever human beings do, no matter 
how unjust, is done by power God 
permits them to use, and so in some 
way is also a manifestation of His 
will. We may pray, like Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, “Father, 
if .Thou wilt, let this chalice pass 
from me,” but we are bound to fol- 
low through with Christ’s succeed- 
ing words, “nevertheless, not as I 
will but as Thou wilt,” and to real- 
ize that what others do to us in 
some way represents God’s will. 

It is true that God, our Almighty 
Father, does not decree our suffer- 
ing at the hands of Hitler in the 
same way that He decreed the In- 
carnation and Passion of His Only- 
begotten Son. But He does will it 
in some way because He just as 
really permits Nazis to slaughter 
their enemies as He permitted the 
contemporaries of Christ to crucify 
Him. For God has not simply cre- 
ated Hitler, and Himmler, and Goeb- 
bels, and so on, but He keeps them 
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in existence and each moment lends 
them the power they exercise. 


Speaking in human terms, and 
realizing how inadequate is our 
conception of an infinite necessary 
Being, we may emphasize the state- 
ment that God would not have to 
exert any positive destructive force 
against any particular contingent 
beings to render them powerless. 
Contingent beings are so dependent 
upon the necessary Being that if for 
one instant He failed to keep them 
in existence by His supporting cre- 
ative power, they would revert to 
the nothingness from which He 
brought them. 

We do not know why an all-good, 
an all-knowing God lends to wicked 
contingent beings a power He knows 
they will abuse. Such a conception 
of God certainly has its difficulties. 
But it is much more reasonable and 
consistent with the Revelation He 
has made of Himself in Scripture 
than is any idea of God as power- 
less against the contingent beings 
He created or, as the ancient Per- 
sians imagined, unable to oppose an 
equal independent power of evil. 
We may and should hate the sins 
of men and oppose the crimes of a 
Hitler with all the force we can, as 
the United Nations are doing, but 
we should at the same time realize 
that the objective situation apart 
from the sin (which formally is in 
the free will of the agents) is in 
some way a manifestation of God’s 
will. ; 

Thus, when Mary responded to 
the Angel Gabriel, as God’s messen- 
ger, “Thy will be done unto me ac- 
cording to Thy word,” she was ac- 
cepting God’s will, not only as shown 
in her becoming the Mother of God, 
but also in everything else connect- 
ed with the Incarnation. She ac- 
cepted the bitter with the sweet, the 
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suspicions of Joseph, the persecu- 
tion of Herod, the flight into Egypt, 
and the passion and death of her 
Son by crucifixion. And as she did 
not distinguish some happenings 
as in no way a manifestation of 
God’s will because due to the sin of 
free human beings, but embraced 
everything in the phrase, “Be it done 
unto me according to Thy word,” so 
when we pray according to the for- 
mula Christ taught us, “Thy will 
be done,” we should embrace every- 
thing, even the mysterious working 
of the problem in its most extreme 
form. 

There is a lesson for many of us 
about enduring suffering in what a 
Jew once told a Christian employee 
in the piping days of peace. He had 
noticed that the young man was so 
discouraged that he could not do his 
work properly, and learned that it 
was because some girl had jilted the 
lad. It was a very real trial to the 
boy, though today it seems picayune 
beside the sufferings of millions of 
Poles, and Russians, and Chinese 
and so on, under the Axis, but have 
not some of us cracked under 
equally trivial things? 

“What you need,” said the em- 
ployer, purposely putting his advice 
in a way to jolt the young man, “is 
a new religion!” 

Immediately the Christian boy 
bridled and replied: 

“T’m a Catholic, and the Catholic 
religion is good enough for me.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said 
the Jewish employer. “I am not 
telling you not to be a Catholic, but 
simply that, except in name, you 
are not now a Catholic. Think of a 
spiritual descendant of the Apos- 
tles, all of whom, except John, were 
martyred, collapsing because a girl 
jilted him Recall the thousands of 
Roman, and English, and Chinese, 
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and Japanese martyrs who bore up 
unflinchingly under a great deal 
more than you have suffered. Con- 
sider your supreme Exemplar, 
Jesus, Who told His disciples in 
preparation for much greater trials 
than you have had, ‘If any man will 
be My disciple, let him take up his 
cross and follow Me.’ As a Catho- 
lic, you probably have a crucifix 
hanging on the wall some place in 
your house. When you go home, 
take that crucifix down figuratively 
and put it on your shoulders. Be 
ashamed of yourself for letting such 
a light cross crush a supposed fol- 
lower of Jesus. He really bore an 
actual cross and died on it. Don’t’ 
let me hear that you cannot do your 
work because of this feather weight 
cross that you have.” 

We shall not be able to solve the 
problem of evil intellectually, be- 
cause the finite will never be able to 
understand the Infinite. But we 
can solve it practically by resolute- 
ly submitting to the law of suffer- 
ing because it is in some mysteri- 
ous inexplicable way a manifesta- 
tion of God’s will. Anyone can 
solve the problem from a practical 
standpoint for himself by taking up 
his cross and following Christ, by 
becoming a real Christian. As 
Peter, living under the tyranny of 
Nero and confronted by examples 
of injustice to match the Nazis, ex- 
claimed: “I believe. Lord, help 
Thou my unbelief,” we should put 
our cross on our shoulders and say 
with heartfelt meaning those open- 
ing words of the Apostles Creed, 
“I believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth.’ Despite the worst crimes 
He allows His creatures to commit, 
I believe in His power, and in His 
wisdom, and in His goodness. 
Lord, help my unbelief!” 





MACHINES AND THE IMAGE OF GOD 


By MICHAEL KENT 


66JN the beginning God created—” 

“I believe in God, the Cre- 
ator—” We are all familiar with 
these words. Equally familiar to 
us is the statement that God cre- 
ated man in His own image and 
likeness. To few of us does it occur, 
however, that by virtue of this like- 
ness, man shares with God the abil- 
ity to create. 

This ability exists in man within 
the limits imposed on his nature by 
God. Being man and not God, he 
cannot create life, nor can he make 
something out of nothing. But, be- 
ing man and not an animal, he can 
express his ideas in words, color, 


sound, and form. Reflecting thus 
the creative faculty of God, man is, 
potentially at least, an artist. 
Contrary to popular belief, an 
artist is not merely a man who 
paints pictures. He is, rather, a man 
who has ideas and gives them origi- 


nal expression. He is a man who 
makes something, according to his 
own design, and by hand. The term 
artist is usually reserved for those 
who have attained a high degree of 
skill in their particular fields, but 
for the sake of the present argu- 
ment, it may be extended to in- 
clude all who allow their creative 
faculties to find expression in origi- 
nal form. 

This ability is not the rare privi- 
lege of a few men; it is the inherent 
possession of all. It exists in man 
at birth, much as the germ of su- 
pernatural life exists in the newly 
baptized. If this faculty is to at- 
tain fruition, it must be recognized 


and developed. Ignored, it dies from 
neglect. Men in primitive societies 
give it free and spontaneous ex- 
pression, as do children. It has re- 
mained for modern industrial civi- 
lization, first to deprive man of the 
opportunity of developing this fac- 
ulty, and then to persuade him that 
he has no such faculty to develop. 

In this stifling of the artistic im- 
pulse, modern society sustains a 
loss second only in importance, and 
in the disastrous nature of its con- 
sequences, to the loss of religious 
faith. The intimate relation be- 
tween religion and art cannot be 
denied by anyone who takes the 
trouble to cast even a superficial 
glance back through the ages. The 
two have waxed and waned, flour- 
ished and died together, in all socie- 
ties, pagan and Christian. It was 
not by chance that art and letters 
were kept alive in the monasteries 
during the “Dark Ages,” while suf- 
fering mutilation and death outside 
them. Nor was it by chance that 
the ages of great faith were also the 
ages of great art. Religion cannot 
be separated from the art in which 
it clothes itself: from the sound, 
color, form, words which it must 
use if it is to become articulate, as 
a sacrament cannot be separated 
from the matter through which it 
imparts its grace. The arts, born 
and nurtured in the Church, during 
the Middle Ages spread beyond the 
confines of the Church and entered 
into the lives of all men. Com- 
mon people became artists and 
craftsmen. Common objects were 
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designed and wrought with such 
care and skill that, while retaining 
their humble and serviceable char- 
acter, they became at the same time 
works of art. 

Today the situation is reversed. 
The loss of the artistic faculty has 
followed the loss of religious faith. 
Outside the Church, art, existing 
for its own sake, lacks inspiration 
and purpose; inside the Church, art 
can hardly be said to exist at all. 
The result, in the Church and out 
of it, is chaos. 

The prevalence of bad taste is 
one of the most conspicuous fruits 
of this loss. Serious in itself, it is 
symptomatic of a graver evil. Peo- 
ple are not offended by what is bad 
because they do not know what is 
good. The man who neglects the 
practice of his religion ultimately 
loses the power to distinguish be- 
tween moral good and evil. Simi- 
larly, the faculty of artistic dis- 
crimination cannot exist independ- 
ently of the actual practice of art. 

Man’s eye, like his other senses, 
is naturally undisciplined. Before 
it can exercise sound judgment in 
matters of taste, it must be sub- 
jected to training. Lacking such 
training, it will select for its ad- 
miration objects which are gaudy 
and resplendent, pretty and senti- 
mental, rather than those distin- 
guished by the order, proportion, 
and restraint which are essential to 
beauty of design. 

God can create by a single act of 
His will; man enjoys no such privi- 
lege. He requires time and prac- 
tice to bring his works to comple- 
tion. He can make nothing except 
by a process of trial and error, ef- 
fort and repetition, and it is by 
means of this process that his dis- 
criminative faculty ripens and ma- 
tures. 
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It is often supposed that the high 
degree of excellence attained by 
peasant art in all countries is due 
to some special gift of good taste 
vouchsafed to the peasant and 
withheld from other men. This is 
not the case. It is due simply to 
the fact that the peasant creates his 
own designs and executes them by 
hand. This process allows his 
sense of beauty and proportion to 
grow and bear fruit in works which 
excite the wonder and admiration 
of those who have never tried to 
do likewise. In former days the 
peasant was aided by the absence 
of machine-made art which would 
have vitiated his taste at the out- 
set. His descendants, surrounded 
by such art, are not only not repelled 
by it, but too often prefer it to the 
hand-wrought creations of their 
forefathers. Thus easily corrupted 
is the human eye. 

The hand knows better than the 
eye. Given the task of making 
something by hand from his own 
design, a man without previous 
training will produce a piece of 
work clumsy, perhaps, but with a 
certain pleasing sincerity, the awk- 
ward charm of a child’s drawing, 
which is by no means to be despised. 


- Through repeated efforts, his skill 


and discrimination increase, until 
his work shows real merit and is 
worthy to be called art. Refuse the 
same man the right to work with 
his hands; surround him with taw- 
dry, machine-made goods; provide 
him with money to buy what other- 
wise he would make, and he will 
show no discrimination in his selec- 
tions. He will, indeed, be satisfied 
with atrocities. The inescapable 
conclusion is that the man who can 
make a good object, denied the 
privilege of doing so, will buy a bad 
one, and be pleased with it. 
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The man who designs goods to be 
made by machinery cannot be called 
an artist. He is no better than the 
machine which spews forth his 
wares; rather, he is worse. The 
machine may be a good machine; 
at least it cannot help being a ma- 
chine. But man is made to the im- 
age and likeness, not of a machine, 
but of God. Though he sinks to 
the level of a machine, he does not 
become one. He merely degrades 
himself as man. 

Further, such a man produces his 
designs not according to his own 
ideas, but at the dictates of the firm 
which hires him. This firm has one 
end only in view: the making of 
money. The articles designed for 
* reproduction will be approved or 
not, according as they are judged 
salable. That design will be ac- 


cepted which can be counted on to 
catch the fancy of the purchaser by 


appealing to his eye. It will there- 
upon be turned out by the thou- 
sands—and bought by the thou- 
sands who consider it “pretty.” 
This, precisely, is what is wrong 
with modern religious art: it is 
produced by machines, not by men. 
Into its design and execution enters 
not one vestige of originality, or of 
individual attention, or of love. 
The man who designs it, does so at 
the bidding of a firm whose “busi- 
ness” it is to produce religious 
goods because religious goods “sell.” 
An elaborate, highly colored article 
will sell in greater quantity than a 
simple and dignified one. Gilt and 
tinsel are therefore the order of the 
day. By this means taste is viti- 
ated, and the low level is main- 
tained. A man who wishes to do- 
nate a statue to his church will not, 
it goes without saying, make it 
himself. Nor will he, except in the 
rarest cases, get another man to 
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make it for him. He will select it 
from the mail order catalogue of a 
“religious goods” house: one of 
thousands turned out by machinery, 
all alike. It does not occur to him 
that the simplest and crudest image 
carved by hand, as an expression of 
man’s love and humble desire to do 
something for his Creator, gives 
honor and glory to God, while the 
most elaborate statue made by a 
machine and ordered from a cata- 
logue, does not. 

The tragedy goes deep. The sup- 
pression of man’s innate artistic 
faculty is no superficial evil, but 
one that wounds him in the very 
core of his being. What a man can 
do, springs from what a man is. 
The neglect of the faculties and 
privileges which belong to him as 
man, separating him from and plac- 
ing him above the rank of animals, 
results in his becoming something 
less than man. The two supreme 
privileges which God has given 
man, and withheld from all cre- 
ated beings lower than man, are the 
ability to worship and the ability to 
create. The man who fails to exer- 
cise, not one but both of these facul- 
ties, according to the degree in 
which they are possessed in his in- 
dividual nature, fails by that much 
of being a man. He sins against his 
manhood by denying expression to 
the essential attributes of that man- 
hood. When such sin becomes wide- 
spread, as it is today, disaster is in- 
evitable. Such disaster does not 
threaten, it has already overtaken 
us. 

Man’s sin against God is as old 
as the race. His sin against him- 
self, though intimately related to his 
sin against God, has in our time 
taken on a new aspect, a character 
to be found in no other civilization 
in all history, even when those civi- 
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lizations had reached an advanced 
stage of decay. For in all ages save 
our own, the conditions of living 
have demanded that man, in order 
to pravide himself with the necessi- 
ties he requires and the luxuries he 
craves, make use of the faculties 
which he enjoys as man. He had 
to use his mind and his hands, his 
talents and ingenuity, to make and 
to do the things which he had not 
yet invented machines to make and 
do for him. It never occurred to 
him that he could not do these 
things. Today, it does not occur to 
him that he can. 

The only cure for this state of 
affairs lies in the Church, because 
only the Church knows that man is 
made to the image and likeness, not 
of a machine, nor of an animal, but 
of God. The Church saved art and 
letters from annihilation in the past 
and brought them to a glorious re- 
birth in the Middle Ages. She can 
perform a like service today. Art, 
music, and letters belong to the 
Church because they are the work 
of man. Outside the Church man 
dies, and art dies; within her, nour- 
ished and strengthened by her disci- 
pline, both are capable of attaining 
their essential perfection. 


The problem, therefore, is to pro-" 


duce not better art, but better men: 
men who do the things they were 
intended by God to do. Only the 
Church can produce such men, be- 
cause only the Church knows what 
man should be. Given a chance to 
be himself, man will be a crafts- 
man, and an artist, a poet and a 
musician, because he cannot help 
himself: thus he is made. The 
Church can give him this chance, 
though all society conspires to de- 
prive him of it. She can do this in 
two ways: by reminding him that 
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he possesses this faculty, and by 
encouraging. him to use it. 

In almost every community there 
is, at some time or other, a church 
in need of decorating, or of a statue, 
painting, crucifix, or other religious 
object. In almost every commu- 
nity there are artists and craftsmen 
in need of work. In this fact the 
Church has a signal opportunity to 
take advantage of the training and 
talents these men have to offer, and 
at the same time to offer them what 
she has to give. These artists, pa- 
gans for the most part, need work; 
more than work, they need the 
Church. The Church needs their 
art. By encouraging them to bring 
their gifts to her, she will dis- 
pose them to receive her gift to 
them. 

She can also encourage her own 
children to develop the gift that is 
in them, She can insist and insist 
again that they possess this gift; 
she can prove to them that they do 
so by urging them to design and 
make articles for her use. Elabo- 
rate hand-work is frequently found, 
but for the most part it is wasted 
on cheap commercial designs, 
bought or copied from stamped pat- 
terns. If parishioners were invited 
to submit original designs for such 
articles as are needed, some man or 
woman might be astonished to dis- 
cover that he or she was capable of 
making such a design, who had 
never hitherto suspected the fact. 

In such ways as this the Church 
can bring man again to the realiza- 
tion that, being made in the image 
of God, he is not a machine, but an 
artist. In so doing she will restore 
to him this lost attribute of his 
manhood. She will also, as an in- 
evitable consequence, restore great 
art to herself and to the world. 
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By HELENE MAGARET 


R more than one hundred years 

there has been an ever-increas- 
ing tendency to divorce the prob- 
lems of art from those of spiritual 
life. Almost any classroom of col- 
lege students, confronted with the 
question, “What is the purpose of 
art?” will answer unanimously, 
with the confidence of repeating a 
truism, “Art is self-expression.” 
Sophocles would have been amazed 
by such a definition. And so, I 
fancy, would have been those name- 
less sculptors and architects of pa- 
gan Greece, who attained to artis- 
tic greatness by annihilating all 
sense of individuality for the sake 
of expressing a common ideal. 

The Crocean theory of “art for 
art’s sake” and its more recent va- 
riation of “self-expression” are 
based on the belief that, since every 
human personality is unique, there 
can be no standards for judgment, 
no right and wrong for the artist, 
no laws to obligate him. He must 
express himself, and he is success- 
ful as an artist merely in so far as 
he attains to fullness and honesty 
in that expression. 

Only during the last decade has 
an appreciable reaction against 
these theories set in. Once again 
critics are beginning to study the 
creative works of men in the light 
of St. Augustine, as the restlessness 
of the soul seeking union with God. 
And now, because we begin to see 
dimly, it may be time to revise our 
conceptions of the relationship be- 
tween art and life. 

The present situation in the field 
of literature is familiar to most 


readers. On the one hand there 
exists a body of traditional criti- 
cism in which the outlines and func- 
tions of different types of writing 
have been crystallized. On the other 
hand, there exists a body of con- 
temporary literature which in no 
way conforms to those theories. 
The skeleton of the short story, for 
instance, is a fairly tight and in- 
flexible one: a brief prelude, a long 
suspense, a climax, and a swift, 
devastating denouement. But if one 
attempts to apply this pattern to the 
stories of William Saroyan or Jo 
Pagano or Ernest Hemingway or 
any other among hundreds of mod- 
ern short-story writers, one is baf- 
fled. Sometimes the short story 
tends to develop into the essay; 
sometimes it encroaches upon the 
fields of psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics; sometimes it flowers into a 
tone poem in prose. Most often; 
however, it is the unimaginative 
record of daily life, with the empha- 
sis upon portrait painting. 


In the case of poetry the situation 
is even more acute. By some 
strange catabolism metrics have 
broken down into cadence, and ca- 
dence is often indistinguishable 
from the rhythms of prose. Rhyme 
disappears; the line unit becomes 
shadowy. The long poem develops 
into a novel; the lyric dissolves into 
a short prose passage presenting an 
original idea with a good deal of 
emotional warmth. 

Although we are still accustomed 
to consider the heresies of drama as 
experiments, from the innovations 
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of Eugene O’Neill to those of the 
hybrid Porgy and Bess, they all 
spring from the same source—the 
general decay of the forms of art. 
Because the novel developed late, 
in the eighteenth century, when 
seeds of decay were already germi- 
nating, it has never been able to 
achieve technical stability. Of all 
literary forms it is the most anoma- 
lous, and therefore the most satis- 
fying and popular today. 

Every teacher, scholar and critic 
is faced with the problem of ex- 
plaining this disparity between the 
forms of literature and the litera- 
ture itself. To refuse to do so, to 
dodge the issue, is to invite a state 
of mental bewilderment. And be- 
cause scholars have failed to per- 
ceive that the forces disintegrating 
the technique of art are a reflection 
of similar forces disintegrating so- 
cial, moral and religious life, they 
have tended to consider aesthetics, 
and particularly the forms of art, 
as a preoccupation for the fastidi- 
ous alone. 

The more conservative have been 
content to affirm that technique is 
not integral, that it merely deter- 
mines the decorative qualities of a 


work, and that therefore it is large-. 


ly a matter of taste. Note that this 
attitude cannot be carried into the 
field of architecture, where faulty 
technique would have disastrous 
results. 

The more liberal critics have as- 
sumed that advancement toward 
freer expression is legitimate prog- 
ress; and they have often taken this 
attitude in the very act of paying 
lip-worship to the inflexibility of 
Greek drama, the full epical struc- 
ture of Paradise Lost and the 
miraculous edifice of the Divine 
Comedy. 

Two results of this attitude are 
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apparent: First, many who demand 
that the artist feel morally respon- 
sible to his public still praise irre- 
sponsible freedom from technique. 
Second, the hypothesis that con- 
tent is more important than form 
has been accepted as a truth. How- 
ever, if it be true that the decay of 
the forms of art runs parallel to the 
decay of the forms of living, one 
may conclude that meter is to 
poetry, or that unity of plot is to 
drama, what standards, institutions 
and traditions are to the body so- 
cial—that technique, being funda- 
mentally an outward manifestation 
of an inner reality, is inseparable 
from content. To understand this 
thoroughly is to realize that the 
aesthetic and religious impulses are 
inextricably entwined with the most 
technical problems of art. 

Those generations which have 
cried enthusiastically for free verse, 
for dynamic novels, for confessional 
biographies and -for cacophonous 
music were also determined to live 
freely—free from convention, free 
from responsibility. Free verse and 
dirty saddle-shoes, involuntary vol- 
canic eruptions in literature and 
unpressed slacks, irregular habits 
of rising and going to bed, shifty 
marriage standards, the sense of 
futility leading to sloth, the desire 
to get by rather than to achieve, the 
hope to escape economic burdens 
and the refusal to accept spiritual 
ones are all expressions of one dis- 
ease—and this disease is in part, at 
least, responsible for chaos in the 
world today—the decay in the forms 
of life. 

Walter Pitkin once pointed out 
that any baby which is hurt by a 
safety-pin may cry out in pain, and 
if he cries well enough he is a lyric 
poet. This is an excellent defini- 
tion, for the significant word is the 
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adverb “well.” It indicates control, 
discipline, the imposition of form. 
It implies not the freest possible 
expression, but that expression 
which is least free. The genesis of 
art is always in chaos, its realization 
is always in form. For instance, 
the living rock which one sees in 
the Colorado mountains is impres- 
sive. It may awaken in the behold- 
er emotions of terror or reverence 
or love or humility. However, the 
rock is not art, because it is form- 
less. Only when the sculptor has 
limited it by enforcing upon it the 
constraint of form does it become 
art. Then it is no longer living rock, 
but something quite different: a 
group of men, a monument, or per- 
haps a brace of ducks. In the same 
manner the painter must rearrange 
the landscape in pattern and form 
before he places it on canvas; and 
often this requires the distortion of 
reality. The true artist will endure 
even that for technical precision. 

The need of the human spirit to 
impose a pattern upon all things is 
basic, and it is akin to that which 
is closest to God. All his life the 
individual struggles to force a satis- 
factory, a perfect pattern upon his 
own life, and he succeeds only in 
death. Hence, if a generation is in 
revolt against the patterns of art, 
we had better examine into its phi- 
losophy to see if it lives in intellec- 
tual and spiritual chaos. | 

As long ago as the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, de- 
fending poetry from the attacks of 
the Puritans by maintaining that it 
is a God-like activity, wrote: 


“Neither let it be deemed too 
saucy a comparison to balance the 
highest point of man’s wit with the 
efficacy of Nature; but rather give 
right honor to the Heavenly Maker 
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of that maker, who, having made 
man to His own likeness, set him 
beyond and over all the works of 
that second nature. Which in noth- 
ing he showeth so much as in poetry, 
when with the force of a divine 
breath he bringeth things forth far 
surpassing her doings, with no small 
argument to the incredulous of that 
first accursed fall of Adam,—since 
our erected wit maketh us know 
what perfection is, and yet our in- 
fected will keepeth us from reach- 
ing unto it.” 


From the time of Sidney to the 
dawn of skepticism, critics have in- 
sisted that man most nearly ap- 
proaches the divine in the creation 
of art, because he is making some- 
thing out of nothing. However, if 
man’s creative activity is a micro- 
cosm of the great divine act of cre- 
ation, it must be creation of a cer- 
tain sort—namely, the evolving of 
order out of chaos, for this is the 
only creativeness which can be at- 
tributed to God. It is always the 
imposition of form upon that which 
is formless. The Devil’s work, on 
the contrary, is to reduce order 
once more into formlessness and 
confusion. 

Such a standard of aesthetics will 
do havoc to the works of Thomas 
Wolfe and Thomas Mann, and to 
all those innumerable outpourings 
of the press which are merely the 
expression of emotion or a record 
of the fragmentary confusions of 
life. It will not be satisfied with 
short stories which are case histo- 
ries or psychological analyses or 
tone poems in prose. It will, in 
fact, begin by insisting that emotion 
must be subject to reason; for self- 
expression is emotional, while form 
is intellectual, involving a con- 
scious control of materials, a disci- 
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pline of mind and emotions, and a 
mastery of the medium of expres- 
sion. 

Unless the Croce-Spingarn dog- 
mas of “art for art’s sake” and of 
“self-expression” are opposed by 
some such theory as this, the future 
for American art grows increasing- 
ly dark. How frequently college 
students with no little artistic abil- 
ity, produce good free verse, clever 
sketches with narrative elements, 
disconnected bits of dialogue; how 
seldom do they show any compre- 
hension of metrics or of story con- 
struction or of the flexibility of the 
essay form. Furthermore, they are 
so indoctrinated with the theories 
of “self-expression,” so certain that 
form is non-essential, that they are 
defiant of any suggestions which will 
require more careful workmanship. 
In a country which publishes such 
vast quantities of printed matter as 
the United States, many such stu- 
dents will become professionals; but 
they will be professionals blind to 
the purpose of art and unaware of 
the joys of exact craftsmanship. 
Their work will serve only as a sub- 
stitute for that which is genuine; 
and as such it will necessarily re- 
tard the spiritual growth of Ameri- 
can life and American literature. 
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Long ago, when the seeds of the 
Reformation were first sown, the 
decay of the forms began. - Like the 
successive layers of an onion, one 
by one the patterns of life have been 
peeled away. First to be sloughed 
was the form of religion, although 
a frantic effort was made to retain 
its spirit. This was followed by a 
gradual repudiation of the ameni- 
ties of social life, while again every 
effort was made to retain the amia- 
bility which the forms of etiquette 
had symbolized. Next, moral con- 
vention was contrasted with virtue 
and found wanting. For defense, 
the rebels ever returned to St. Paul, 
contrasting him with the Pharisees, 
the living spirit with the dead let- 
ter. Yet never once did they realize 
that just as in the finite world life 
is in the body and expresses itself 
through the body alone, so the spirit 
is in the form and depends upon the 
form for its perpetuation. This is 
as true of literature and the arts as 
it is of institutions and religion and 
governments. Hence, liberal re- 
ligion dissolved into skepticism; 
unconventionalism lapsed into im- 
morality; freedom in art became 
freedom from art. In each case, in- 
explicably and miraculously, the 


' spirit fled with the form. 
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By Marie BuTLer COFFEY 


AROLYN NORTON paused on 
the train steps and smiled daz- 
zlingly for the photographers. She 
could already see familiar head- 
lines in the Center City Gazette: 
“Noted Woman Writer Returns 
From Lecture Tour,” above a pic- 
ture of a beautiful woman of forty 
wearing smart spring clothes and a 
confident smile. 

Questions were popping at her 
like bullets from machine guns. 

Carolyn’s face colored as a pert 
young man shouted, “Have you 
anything to say about being barred 
from speaking in Sycamore?” 

“That was just a little misunder- 
standing,” she returned crisply. 

But, if the inquiring reporter 
only knew it, the one thorn in her 
flesh this bright April morning was 
the fact that she had been barred 
from speaking before that woman’s 
club in the little city of Sycamore, 
because of some silly objection to 
the “sensationalism” of her novels. 

Then she forgot all about it for 
she saw Jim out there waiting for 
her. He was pacing back and forth 
beyond the train gates, hands dug 
deep in the pockets of his gray top- 
coat, shoulders hunched, patiently 
waiting. His thick wavy hair 
looked quite gray in the morning 
light and his perturbed expression 
told her there might be trouble 
waiting for her. 

While she smiled radiantly for 
the photographers, her mind was 
churning with impatience. What 
could be wrong? Perhaps one of 
the children was sick. Apparently 
they had not come to welcome her 


home. She could not see Joan’s 
bright head nor Ken’s lanky figure 
anywhere. 

She escaped as quickly as she 
could and pushed her way impa- 
tiently through the crowd. 

“Jim, darling, what’s wrong?” 
she gasped, reaching him at last. 

Jim grinned as he kissed her. 
“Am I that transparent?” 

“Tell me,” she pleaded. 

“Oh, there’s nothing very wrong,” 
he drawled, turning his attention to 
the redcap with her bags. “Ken 
read something in the newspaper 
about your being barred from 
speaking before some woman’s club 
—you know how seriously Ken 
takes himself, Carol, especially since 
he’s been an Alpha Chi Sigma.” 

Carolyn looked stricken. “Oh, 
Jim, don’t tell me he’s ashamed of 
his mother!” 

Jim, stalking beside her, laughed 
easily. “Nonsense, Carol. You 
know how kids are. They want to 
be so proud of you. It’s just—” he 
flung out his hand in a helpless 
little gesture. 

“And Joan?” Carolyn remem- 
bered, her heart tightening. 

“Well—” Jim looked suddenly 
old. “Joan claims she’s engaged.” 

“That baby! To whom? Victor 
Madden?” 

Jim shook his head. “Vic hasn’t 
had his furlough yet. I wish it was 
Vic. He’s such a clean-cut chap 
and he and Joan went to school to- 
gether. and we’ve known Tom and 
Myra for ages—” 

“Jim, you’re hedging,” she inter- 
rupted. “Who is Joan engaged to?” 
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Jim sighed. 
tice.” 

“Cary Prentice!” she gasped. 
“Why he’s at least forty and di- 
vorced. Of course Joan isn’t old 
enough to remember that sordid 
affair. About Cary’s and Alma’s 
divorce, I mean.” 

“No.” Jim opened the car door, 
directed the redcap to set the bags 
in back and dropped a tip into his 
hand. 

As they crawled out into the traf- 
fic of Central Avenue, Carolyn’s 
heart was like a frightened bird, 
throbbing wildly in her breast. This 
was the first time she had ever re- 
turned from a journey, however 
short, and had not found her two 
children dancing with impatience 
beyond the train gates, ready to 
leap into her arms, like abandoned 
puppies. 

Her heart lifted a little as they 
came in sight of the big English 
manse over the brow of a green hill, 
just beyond the city limits. 

“All the poets in the world are 
right about home!” she gloated. 

She found her tall son in the liv- 
ing room, one long leg draped over 
the arm of a big chair, cramming 
for a chemistry quiz. He pulled 
himself up to his full five feet eleven 
and grinned at her enchantingly, 
but there was a disillusioned glint 
in his clear brown eyes that chilled 
her to the bone. 

“Hello, Mom. Home from the 
fray?” he asked lightly. é 

Carolyn reddened. “That doesn’t 
sound very respectful, Ken,” she 
flashed, flinging her smart blue hat 
on the baby grand and pulling off 
long gray suede gloves. 

“Mad because I wasn’t on the re- 
ception committee?” Ken said eas- 
ily. “Sorry, Mom, I’ll do better next 
time.” 


“It’s — Cary Pren- 
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“Where’s Joan?” Carolyn de- 
manded. | 

“Up in her room,” Ken grinned. 
“Scared stiff.” 

“I can imagine,” Carolyn said, as 
she marched toward the stairs with 
decisive little steps. 

Joan was sitting at her dressing 
table, manicuring long, mulberry 
colored nails and looking like a pink 
and white cherub with her halo of 
gold curls. 

“Hello, darling dear,” she said 
effusively, as her mother walked in. 
“Do forgive me for not meeting 
you—” 

Carolyn went straight to the 
point. “What’s this I hear about 
an engagement?” 

Joan stiffened and the color deep- 
ened in her round young cheeks. 
“So Father told you.” 

“A little.” Carolyn sat down on 
the bed. “Suppose you tell me all 
of it.” 

“Well—Cary and I are engaged. 
He’s the most fascinating person, 
Mother. He hangs around the USO 
canteen a lot and all the girls are 
ga-ga about him.” Joan held up a 
slim hand for inspection. 

“Joan, did you ever hear about 
Alma Prentice?” Carolyn asked 


‘ carefully. 


“Oh, I know Cary’s divorced, if 
that’s what you mean. He says we 
could ask for a special dispensation 
or something—” 

“That was the most disgusting 
scandal!” Carolyn’s face wrinkled 
with distaste. “The newspapers 
were filled with it.” Shrinking a 
little, Carolyn detailed the whole 
sordid story to her lovely young 
daughter who sat there listening, 
tense and shining-eyed. 

When she had finished, Joan said 
delightedly, “Oh, Mother, how ter- 
ribly romantic! It sounds exactly 
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like one of your novels. Like—like 
Elaine Highbridge and Tony Chal- 
mers in So This Is Love.” 

Carolyn felt her heart capsize like 
a little boat in a storm but she man- 
aged a smile. “Isn’t that rather 
silly, Joan?” she asked reasonably. 
“A novel is only fiction, after all.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” Joan con- 
ceded, picking up her buffer again. 
“But all the girls love your novels 
and try to act exactly like your 
heroines. I’ve always been so proud 
that my mother’s books set an ex- 
ample for the crowd.” 

“Set an example!” Carolyn 
clenched her hands in her lap as 
she thought of the bickering young 
marrieds, the unfaithful husbands 
and wives, the secretaries and gov- 
ernesses who blithely stole their em- 
ployer’s husbands. The drinking, 


smoking, predatory girls, little more 
than tramps, really, who at one 


time or another had marched across 
the pages of her books. “Set an ex- 
ample!” she repeated. 

She could see a whole army of 
girls, sweet young things like Joan 
or dissatisfied young wives and 
mothers, avidly devouring her books 
and dreaming they were silly “ro- 
mantic” women like her heroines. 
Young ideals shattered. Young 
marriages going on the rocks—Was 
that the reason the clear-seeing 
members of the Sycamore women’s 
club had chosen not to include her 
lecture on their program? 

She stood up and looked down at 
her daughter, thinking distracted- 
ly, “Joanie, what have I done to 
you?” There was nothing she 
could say. The damage had been 
done. She felt suddenly tired and 
old as she walked out of the room. 

Jim was waiting for her in their 
room. He looked up with his quizzi- 
cal smile. “Well, how did it go?” 
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“Jim, I’m scared,” she faltered. 

He raised one bushy black eye- 
brow and grinned at her. “Scared? 
You? Not by a bit of a girl child, 
I hope. Ill admit women from 
eight to eighty are incomprehensi- 
ble to me, but you always seemed 
able to cope with ’em.” 

“But, Jim, she’s trying to pattern 
herself after the silly girls in my 
novels!” 

“o. 

Carolyn dropped down on her 
dressing table bench and picked 
up‘a mother-of-pearl comb. She 
didn’t really see it. “I'll admit I’ve 
had occasional twinges of conscience 
about the drivel I’ve written. But it 
sold well. Made scads of money.” 

_“P'd have considered that degrad- 
ing,” Jim said quietly. “If you have 
a gift, why cheapen it? It’s like 
selling your soul to the highest bid- 
der.” 

“If there hadn’t been so much 
poverty in my own young life!” she 
excused herself “That’s why I com- 
promised with my ideals to write 
money-making books—so my chil- 
dren could have everything I was 
denied.” 

She looked up and saw a defeat- 
ed look in Jim’s kind brown eyes. 

“Not that you couldn’t have man- 
aged it beautifully, dear,” she said 
quickly. “But we were young. 
You had your way to make and I— 
couldn’t wait.” 

“But, honestly, were your young 
days so dreary, now that you look 
back on them?” Jim asked reason- 
ably. “Not half so dreary as the 
plush-lined lives of our own kids,” 
he added, and there was a touch of 
bitterness in his words. 

“No,” she admitted readily. “The 
big shabby comfortable house in 
Rose Valley and the makeshifts and 
the wholesome fun were pretty real. 
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Perhaps I did overestimate the im- 
portance of good furs and individ- 
ually designed hats and saddle 
horses and expensive schools.” 

Jim lumbered to his feet and went 
to stand at a window. “I'd give a 
lot if my son and daughter could 
have had a few good years like I 
had on that hilly New England 
farm,” he declared. 

But it’s too late now, Carolyn 
thought unhappily. Too late. Be- 
cause Kenneth and Joan had been 
brought up in an entirely different 
environment. An artificial environ- 
ment. Their values—at least 
Joan’s, for Kenneth was a reason- 
ing, down-to-earth sort of person 
like his father—were warped and 
colored by that artificiality. What- 
ever Carolyn did now would have 
to be warped and colored by that 
same artificiality, because it was the 
only way to make Joan understand. 


And Carolyn had to do something 
to keep her nineteen-year-old daugh- 
ter from ruining her life. 

“Jim,” she said, “I’ve thought of 
a scheme that may open Joan’s 


eyes. It’s not a pretty scheme. 
And you’ve got to help me. How’s 
your acting ability?” 

“Used to be fair,” Jim grinned. 
“What’s the scheme?” 

“We're going to take Joan and 
Cary Prentice dinner dancing at 
the Carlton-Girard. Sit down, I 
want to tell you about it. If I’ve 
written a book that. makes Cary 
Prentice seem a dream prince to 
Joan I’ve got to write a sequel to it. 
When did you say Vic Madden has 
his furlough?” 

“He’s coming home Wednesday, 
I think Tom said.” 

“Then we'll plan the party for 
Wednesday night. Will you write 
and ask Vic to meet us at the Carle- 
ton-Girard for dinner?” 


“bigger, it seemed to Carolyn. 
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“Of course,” Jim agreed. “TI’ll do 
anything.” _ 

Carolyn dressed very carefully for 
that dinner dance. She had her 
dark hair done in a new, young 
feather cut and chose one of the 
slim, fashionably short evening 
gowns in a blue that matched her 
eyes exactly. She looked, Jim as- 
sured her, almost as young as Joan 
and much more beautiful because 
she possessed the poise and assur- 
ance that went with her age. 

Joan, slim and ethereal in white, 
was enthralled with her mother’s 
appearance. That is until they 
reached the Carlton-Girard and met 
a slim dark man with a young face 
and a young manner but eyes that 
were as old as time and a weak 
mouth with a cynical twist. 

Those scoffing dark eyes of Cary 
Prentice’s fairly popped when Joan 
presented him to her mother. “The 
first time, actually, that I’ve met a 
famous author. And such a beau- 
tiful one!” he said gallantly. 

He shook hands limply with Jim. 

Their table was in the most de- 
sirable spot, from the viewpoint of 
night club habitués, on a slight ele- 
vation overlooking the dance floor— 
shiny as a new dime and not much 
All 
about them was a flattering, rosy 
dimness resembling candle light. 
The music, by a famous waltz or- 
chestra, was soft and dreamy and 
intimate. 

Almost at once Cary and Joan 
joined the crowd of struggling 
dancers on the small dance space. 
Carolyn was appalled by the way 
Joan put her hand on Cary’s shoul- 
der and said, “Dance with me, 
Cary.” 

“In my day the girl waited for the 
man to ask her to dance,” Carolyn 
remarked. 
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“Your daughter, my dear, is ultra- 
modern in every respect,” Jim re- 
minded her crisply. 

She knew Jim would have pre- 
ferred Joan to be shy and retiring 
and sweet, as Carolyn herself had 
been. Perhaps if she hadn’t in- 
sisted upon Joan’s being educated 
with “smart” young ladies... . But 
why torture herself with such re- 
grets now? And, by the way, where 
was Vic Madden? It was after nine 
and he hadn’t come yet. 

When Cary and Joan came back 
to the table, Cary pulled his chair a 
little closer to Carolyn’s. 

“Tell me, Carolyn,” he began, 
fixing his handsome dark eyes 
directly on hers, “Your name is 
Carolyn, isn’t it? Tell me how it 
feels to be beautiful and young and 
brilliant and famous all at once?” 

She was embarrassed by his 
directness but managed a fluttery 
little smile. “You—really, you over- 
whelm me,” she gasped. 

That delighted him. Uncon- 
sciously, she had assumed the man- 
ner that would appeal most to the 
much-sought-after Cary Prentice. 

“Dance with me,” he command- 
ed, placing a moist, effeminate hand 
on hers. 

She wet her lips and looked at 
her watching family. Jim’s lips 
quirked the least bit and his eyes 
wrinkled at the corners. 

“Go on, Mother,” Joan urged. 

It wasn’t really dancing at all, 
Carolyn thought. There wasn’t 
room. She felt suffocated. And yet, 
somehow, at the end of the dance 
they were on the opposite side of 
the room from their table. The look 
in Cary’s eyes made her uneasy. 

“Hadn’t we better go back?” she 
suggested. “My husband—” 

“Your husband!’’ he scoffed. 
“Carolyn, you’re priceless. I’ve 
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read some of your novels, you 
know.” He walked confidently to 
an empty table and pulled out a 
chair for her. 

So this was how it was done. She 
felt disgust, like a crawling thing, 
writhing within her. It was so ex- 
actly like a scene in one of her own 
books, except that she always de- 
picted the woman as enjoying this 
sort of thing; encouraging it, even. 
She had made it seem so delight- 
fully naughty, so glamorous, that 
little girls casually adopted it as 
right and proper. 

She started to remonstrate with 
Cary but a thought stopped her, like 
lightning striking! Little Joan in 
the clutches of this ruthless phi- 
landerer. In spite of the child’s 
assurance she was very young, very 
inexperienced. Surely no match for 
this wily man-of-the-world, who 
hopped in and out of “engage- 
ments” with such well - known 
facility. 

Sickened to the heart, Carolyn 
reached into her memory for one 
of her own heroines. Hyacinth, in 
Orchid Girl, for instance. She 
smiled Hyacinth’s lazy smile at Cary 
and began to talk. As entertain- 
ingly as only she knew how, she de- 
picted her recent lecture tour. Cary 
hung on every word, patently 
amused. 

Carolyn furtively watched the 
table where Jim and Joan sat wait- 
ing. There was still no sign of Vic. 
It was an hour later when she and 
Cary returned to that table. Cary 
was smugly triumphant with what 
he evidently considered his latest 
conquest. By this time, Carolyn 
was barely able to assume a gaiety 
she was far from feeling. 

The look on Joan’s face fright- 
ened her. There was anger and dis- 
gust and youthful disillusionment 
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in that look. The girl’s eyes were 
too bright, as though tears strug- 
gled just back of their wide blue- 
ness. 

Carolyn thought, if only I haven’t 
made her hate me. If Vic Madden 
had come it might have worked out 
perfectly. Joan would have had 
someone young and admiring to 
laugh and talk with, too. But here 
she had sat for a whole hour, for- 
gotten and neglected by the man to 
whom she was supposed to be the 
most important person in the world. 
An unforgivable thing in the eyes of 
the young. 

Jim was playing up. He man- 
aged to look properly glum and be- 
wildered by his wife’s unusual be- 
havior. 

Cary wasn’t payiitg any attention 
to Joan at all now. Despicable crea- 
ture, Carolyn thought, suppressing 
a shudder and forcing a smile. 


She was exhausted by the ordeal 
and happy to be within her own 
four walls at last with Cary and the 
world locked out. 

Joan went tearing up the stairs 
without a word to her parents or a 
backward glance. 

“You’re a hussy, m’lady,” Jim 
grinned at Carolyn. 

She shivered. “And it isn’t over 
yet, Jim. I’ve got to face her again 
—after she’s had her cry. She will 
expect me. We've always talked 
our parties over. What on earth 
do you suppose happened to Vic?” 

Jim shrugged and threw out his 
hands. “You women and your 
schemes,” he sighed. 

Ten minutes later Carolyn went 
up to Joan’s room, her heels click- 
ing like little castenets on the stairs, 
so the girl would have a chance to 
pull herself together. As Carolyn 
opened the door, Joan picked up her 
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hair brush and began to brush her 
curls briskly. 

Carolyn squared her shoulders 
and said gaily, “Didn’t we have a 
nice time tonight, darling? Cary is 
very charming.” 

Joan turned on her in a little 
fury. “I was never so humiliated 
in my life, Mother!” 

Carolyn hoped her surprise ap- 
peared genuine. “But, why, dear?” 

“You, Mother. You acted so—so 
silly.” 

“Silly! I thought I was being 
friendly and pleasant. After all, 
you gave me the idea—” 

“I gave you the idea!” 

“Well, in a way,” Carolyn 
smiled. “As a well-known author 
I have never dramatized myself 
enough. So I decided to act the 
part. Tonight I was ‘Hyacinth’ in 
Orchid Girl. She was a writer, too, 
remember?” 

Joan turned and stared at her. 
“But, Mother, ‘Hyacinth’ is only a 
character in a book!” 

“Well, yes, of course, but I 
thought you’d find her interesting. 
Cary is good material, too. An ex- 
cellent type for my next novel. He 
will marry the girl and lead her a 
dance by falling in love with every 


new beauty that appears on the 


horizon—” 

“Oh, I guess your heroine will 
manage him, if she’s anything like 
me,” Joan declared coolly. 

Carolyn’s heart tightened into a 
hard little knot. The subtle threat 
hung like a shroud between them 
for a moment. 

Somewhere a bell shrilled. The 
two women stiffened. 

“It’s Be 

“Cary—” 

They spoke the name together and 
waited. Joan’s hands were shak- 
ing. Carolyn was trembling a little 
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herself. It was as if something evil 
had entered that quiet room. 

Then Jim’s voice, “Joan!” 

The girl shot a triumphant look 
at her mother and dashed out of the 
room. 

Carolyn pulled herself together 
with an effort and slowly followed. 

A tall young man in army uni- 
form stood at the foot of the stairs. 
He looked so startlingly handsome 
and manly, and yet somehow so 
young and sweet, like a little boy 
dressed up. The tears leaped to 
Carolyn’s eyes as she stared at him. 

Halfway down the stairs Joan had 
stopped, wide-eyed and shy, like a 
little startled fawn. “Vic!” she said 
softly. 

“This is an awful hour to barge 
in on anybody,” the boy said apolo- 
getically, “but I just got in and I 
couldn’t wait—Joan, is it true you’re 
going to marry Cary Prentice?” 

Carolyn held her breath. 

Joan walked slowly down the 
stairs. When her eyes were on a 
level with the young man’s, she 
stopped. “I—I was, Vic,” she fal- 
tered, “but tonight I decided Cary 
is a littl—old—for me. Vic, you 
look—marvelous.” 

Jim walked past them up the 
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stairs. He took Carolyn’s arm and 
piloted her down the hall to their 
room. He snapped on the lights and 
they stood looking at each other 
with shining eyes. 

“Remind you of anything?” Jim 
asked. 

Her eyes misted and her voice was 
not quite steady. “The night you 
proposed to me. You were going to 
France. You looked so handsome 
in your uniform.” A wave of ex- 
hilaration swept through her, just 
as when she wrote “The End” at 
the bottom of a page and thought, 
This is a good story. Aloud she 
said, “I’m as exhausted as if I'd 
fought the battle of Stalingrad 
single-handed.” 

Jim chuckled. “I don’t doubt it. 
Acting out a best seller must be 
more enervating than writing one.” 

“Don’t talk to me about best sell- 
ers—ever again,” she flared. 

But in her heart she knew she 
would go on writing, because she 
couldn’t stop. Writing was part of 
her now. Like breathing. But 
from now on she would try to make 
her work worthy of her gift. That 
gift—“mightier than the sword”— 
with which she had been so richly 
endowed. 


ER 


E have begun to realize in these days how close we have come to 
separating the coming generation from its heritage in the 
American past: we are shocked and dismayed to discover how un- 
real the great Americans have become to them, how the events which 
have formed the nation are dim, how dangerously close we have 
come to being a people who inhabit the land with their bodies with- 


out possessing it in their souls. 


—Watter Lippmann, in the Herald Tribune, April 13th. 





THE MARVEL OF MOVEMENT IN PLANTS 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


ANY folk think of a plant as 

fixed for life in one spot with- 
out the slightest chance of chang- 
ing its location. As a matter of fact 
plants do a great deal of traveling, 
some of it in very original fashion. 
The spriest of them all is the or- 
phan spore, a lone cell which by 
means of cilia, or microscopic hairs, 
swims, paddles, and races along 
water bottoms at an _ incredible 
speed. So much like an animal is 
this tiny beginning of plant life that 
the puzzled botanists have chris- 
tened it a Zoospore, and so saved 
any further argument. 

Nor are plants and animals so 
utterly unlike as we are apt to 
think. There are plants which 
travel further than some animals. 
Even the most inconspicuous 
meadow flower sees a lot more of 
the world and has a much more 
interesting life than the oyster, the 
sea anemone or the lazy barnacle. 
And in some ways the plant has the 
advantage of human beings for we 
have, strictly speaking, only our 
two legs with which to go places, 
while the plant can use almost any 
portion of itself to travel, from the 
root to the tip of the very last 
leaf. 

Through the centuries plants have 
been developing all kinds of clever 
contrivances and contraptions, and 
some quaint habits, and every one 
for a purpose. The plant never me- 
anders aimlessly as man so often 
does. 

Take the tulip, for instance, with 
its air of sturdy independence. 


Nothing can keep that determined 
sun-lover in the shade. Plant a 
bulb in the shadow and you will 
soon find the tulip family out in the 
sun. The parent bulb sends out 
rootlets and they soon grow bulbs 
of their own, taking nourishment 
from the mother bulb who, having 
seen to it that her children are 
where they should be, becomes a dry 
husk and passes out of the picture. 

Hooks, claws, suckers, rootlets, 
tendrils, bulbs, have all been devel- 
oped by plants in their efforts to get 
proper food, light and air. One of 
the most beautiful of all these won- 
derful plant inventions is the ten- 
dril. This device was originated 
by plants with weak stems which 
could not otherwise climb up from 
the earth below. There are over 500 
plants which develop those wonder- 
ful whorls and spirals in infinite 
variety, all of them advance guards 
seeking new fields. The hop is an 
expert tendril climber so is the 
lovely passion flower; others are the 
favorite sweet pea, and the vegetable 
marrow, which with white sauce 
and neatly laid on toast is such a 
favorite in England. 

These plants not only weave the 
most wonderful patterns as they 
wave delicately in the air seeking a 
support but they purposefully 
strengthen the bonds which bind 
them to it, the stalk, stem and 
lengthened leaf mid-rib from which 
each tendril is developed. 

There are plants, however, which 
have no desire to climb and much 
prefer the cool dark earth below. 
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If they happen out in the sun by 
mistake they will perform all kinds 
of twists and turns to return to the 
quiet darkness. 

Among the highest climbers are 
the gorgeous orchids of the tropics. 
These splendid air plants or epi- 
phytes are not parasites like the 
lazy mistletoe which could support 
itself if it would. They only use 
the trees as a support for their roots, 
getting food and nourishment from 
the air. If you should fly over some 
of the great forests of South Amer- 
ica you would see whole tree tops a 
mass of colorful bloom, the orchids 
and other sun lovers which have 
climbed up from the dense and 
tangled jungle below. In _ those 
mighty forests with their thick, 
crowded vegetation there is a con- 
tinual struggle for life. Perhaps 


that is why there is something a 
little sinister about them some- 
times, with none of the happy peace 


of the less ambitious woodlands. 
All these movements of the plant 
have a motive and a goal, but 
there are plants, just as there are 
some human beings, which are in 
a continual state of agitation for no 
apparent reason. One of them is 
the Shy Mimosa (Mimosa Pudica) 
which closes its leaves at the slight- 
est touch. However that charming 
plant has learned to adapt itself to 
circumstances and control its 
nerves when the occasion demands. 
One man carried a mimosa around 
with him in a coach. At the first 
few jolts the leaves closed but when 
the annoying disturbance contin- 
ued the mimosa gave up the strug- 
gle and stayed open. Other observ- 
ers have noticed that in a too per- 
sistent breeze the mimosa will fol- 
low the same tactics, making the 
best of a bad situation. The Tele- 
graph Plant is another of those sen- 
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sitive creatures and it never stays 
still at all—even at night when 
most self-respecting plants curl up 
their leaves and flowers and go to 
sleep. Incidentally flowers seem to 
know their own bed time—so much 
so that Linnaeus, kindly father of 
modern botanical classification, in- 
vented a flower clock. 

To return to our plant travelers 
who move to some good end. Some 
of them have simplified the process 
to the last degree. All they do is 
deposit bits of themselves on the 
obliging earth which sees to it that 
they are soon blessed with a fam- 
ily. The hardy cactus is one of 
these. And the Cacti, for all their 
air of contrariness and cruelty. are 
the benefactors of all who dwell in 
the desert, man and his furred and 
feathered brethren. They provide 
food, drink, clothing, furniture, 
and countless other things, includ- 
ing that of sign and compass in a 
sandy waste. 

One of the most energetic and 
sturdy of all that persistent plant 
family is the Jumping Cholla 
which seems to leap along the 
ground. Its great thorns and its 
rapid growth make it unpopular 
with man and beast but to a certain 
tiny gray owl and to the lovely shy, 
silver voiced Desert Wren the Cholla 
offers a happy home safe from all 
marauders. 

Even more remarkable than the 
Jumping Cholla is the Walking Cac- 
tus of Peru, El Cactus Andante, 
which appears to have legs like a 
centipede and travels at an im- 
mense speed along the sandy shores. 
In many of the temples of that once 
great race, the Incas, there are pic- 
tures of the Walking Cactus. One 
artist of the fifteenth century drew 
a vivid picture of a race between a 
rabbit, a fox, a turtle and a Cactus 
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Andante, with the Cactus well in 
the lead! 

Another plant with this easy con- 
venient form of growth is the Life 
Plant of Bermuda which has thick 
scalloped leaves. When a leaf falls 
to the ground there springs a tiny 
plant from each scallop and soon 
there is a large family. But the 
mother plant, like the tulip, has 
given all of herself in the effort and 
so passes out of the picture. 

The lovely Walking Fern, aristo- 
crat of the fronded family which 
will only live under certain pre- 
ferred conditions, walks in another 
way. They simply bend down their 
tufted tips and tiny fronds to the 
ground and there the thread-like 
rootlets take hold and soon there 
is a long line of them, holding 
hands like children. 

The Trailing Arbutus walks just 
as fast in another fashion, sending 
up clusters of roots to the surface, 
wandering far and wide with her 
faintly fragrant flowers and dark 
green leaves—the loveliest thing in 
the woods where, if we are proper- 
minded people we will leave her. 
The beneficent Winter Green, as 
beautiful as it is useful, is another 
walker in the woods. 

White Clover, strawberries, sweet 
potatoes, the Wandering Jew all do 
their own planting, sending forth 
running rootlets which produce 
baby plants. Many of us have seen 
those strawberry runners with a 
tiny plant at the tip. 

The Currant Bush has something 
of the Walking Fern habit for it 
dips down a particularly healthy 
branch but in this case nourish- 
ment is sent up to the parent plant, 
which is perhaps why currant 
bushes are hardy things and grow 
so fast. 

The Grasses are all great walkers 
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with spreading, striding, tenacious 
roots and it is these qualities which 
have helped them to spread over the 
earth—and what would our earth 
be without the glory of the grass? 
Of course there are times when 
there can be too much grass but 
they are of inestimable value along 
the seashore, keeping back a little 
the too insistent sea, holding the 
sands in place. For this reason they 
are planted along the coast both in 
our own country and Europe. 

Some plants are not content with 
creeping, trailing, walking, climb- 
ing. They hop and jump and are 
expert at both. The Jumping 
Cholla is an athlete in its own right 
but there are plants which call in 
the aid of the wind. One of the 
most remarkable of these wind wan- 
derers is the Rose of Jericho (which 
is no rose) or the Resurrection 
Plant. Its home is in the dry des- 
ert of Arabia and it has learned to 
cope with a trying situation in a 
masterly style. When the inhos- 
pitable earth refuses to give up an- 
other drop of moisture the Rose of 
Jericho does not just curl up and 
die. No indeed, it curls up and stays 
put but very much alive, just wait- 
ing for the wind to come along and 
give it a friendly push. Then it goes 
hopping, jumping, rolling over the 
sands until it lands beside some 
cool pool. There that seemingly 
dead, dry brown ball takes a long 
drink, turns softly green again, 
sheds its seeds and settles down 
happily for a while. No wonder the 
natives regard it with a certain de- 
gree of awe and call it the Resur- 
rection Plant. 

Even stranger than this brown 
ball of the desert is the Wind Witch 
or Leap-in-the-Field. This odd 
plant as it grows sends tall wand- 
like stalks up, three or four feet. 
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These come closer and closer to- 
gether until they form a circle. 
Then when the autumn winds come 
along the loose roots are wrenched 
from the soil and the plant goes 
frolicking with the wind. Like liv- 
ing things they are, whirling high 
in the air, sometimes landing on a 
mountain top — traveling like the 
witch of old astride the wild wind. 

But all this traveling is no mere 
tourist, seeing-the-world affair, but 
a part of the great process of sow- 
ing seed all over the earth, in des- 
ert places and on towering moun- 
tain peaks. 

All long distance travel is done 
by the seed and Nature has cer- 
tainly been generous with the sup- 
ply and made it in all kinds of 
shapes with surfaces especially 
suited to its mode of travel. There 
is not in all our earth a greater 
miracle than the seed—which some- 
how turns either into a wee nodding 
daisy or a towering Redwood. 

And in all the world there is no 
_ sower who can equal the wind—not 
even man with all his new-fangled 
machinery. Were it not for the 
wind there would hardly be the in- 
finite variety of fruit and flower 
which we find in the world today. 
The beloved little wild rose would 
not greet us in the deepest south 
or in far northern outposts of the 
earth. 

One very effective method for 
short-distance travel is the sling 
shot method of sending out seeds, 
which probably suggested the first 
catapult ever used by man or boy. 
There are various forms of this elas- 
tic plant machinery and they are all 
very efficient with seeds shaped and 
polished much like shot. 

In the Vetch family the two 
halves of the pod suddenly twist 
apart in opposite directions and out 
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goes the baby seed whether it will 
or no. The Witch Hazel, Castor 
Bean and others act much in the 
same way. The eucalyptus seed 
comes out of its conical hat home 
with a tiny explosion and the Sand 
Box of Western India sends-forth 
its seed with the sharp crack of a 
pistol shot which can be heard quite 
a distance. The Squirting Cucum- 
ber does the thing so violently that 
pulp and seeds all come out to- 
gether—as perhaps some of us have 
already discovered. 

Some plants have their seed boxes 
set on long elastic stems so that the 
least jolt sets them trembling and 
jerks out the seeds. There are oth- 


ers with seeds equipped with tiny 
hairs whose mission it is to move 
the seed along and out—and they 
do it very efficiently. The Living 
Oat is one of these and if you put 
a seed in your bureau drawer you 


will find it burrowing among the 
clothes in quite uncanny fashion. 

Next to the wind which carries 
seeds utterly beyond numbering to 
all the four corners of the earth, 
comes the water which carries them 
on sea, river, stream, with mud 
from the banks, on the feet of 
water fowl, and in countless other 
ways. 

Long before man had devised 
what he thought was his own ultra- 
modern idea, the air-tight compart- 
ment for great ocean liners, the 
plants had been doing just that for 
their seeds for countless ages. One 
of the finest examples of this is the 
Coconut whose hairy, tough, air 
and water-tight chamber carries 
seeds across the southern seas to 
many an island or lonely atoll, 
bringing beauty wherever it lands. 

The humbler Bladder-nut has 
three air-tight compartments and 
when it grows weary of wandering 
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overhead can float gently down to 
the water and be borne easily along. 
The milkweed uses the hydroplane 
method and the dodder weed carries 
a life belt. 

Long before Leonardo da Vinci, 
superman if there ever was one, 
had dreamed and designed the 
world’s first airplane the plants had 
been experimenting with balloons, 
parachutes and all kinds of wing 
appliances for getting their seeds 
out into the world. 

There never was a daintier or 
more perfect parachute than the one 
attached to a dandelion seed—and 
it never closes up at the wrong time 
or refuses to open. The dandelion 
parachute always works and it car- 
ries its passenger high up over the 
trees and far away. This perhaps 
explains its frequent appearance, 
not always welcome, for all of its 
golden flowers and fairy wands. 

Some seeds have long plumes 
and they are mostly the herbs which 
live close to the earth and are said 
to be newcomers in the plant 
world. The plume is one of Na- 
ture’s latest inventions and it works 
much better for the low-growing 
plants than would the winged seed 
of the tree, such as the maple, pine, 
and many others. They are already 
high up and so do not need the 
long lift that the plume provides. 

The Linden seed carries a kind 
of kite which also acts as a life pre- 
server if the seed falls into the 
water. There are seeds which travel 
by canoe, their cradle shaped exact- 
ly like a little boat; there are some 
which travel on rafts; there are 
others which go skating on the ice 
with the wind behind them. There 
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is, in fact, no end to the ways in 
which the seed can travel. 

The animals also do their bit in 
scattering seeds, especially the birds 
whom Nature woos to her own ends 
with fragrance, bright coloring and 
luscious flavor. 

But the animal is not always a 
willing carrier. In South Africa 
the uncanny Grappling Plant 
whose terrible tentacles have such 
a strong hold, like a vegetable octo- 
pus, clings to the coat of the lion. 
Sometimes it lands in the poor 
beast’s mouth so that he can neither 
eat nor drink and must perforce 
die. The Unicorn Plant of the 
West gets itself into the tail of the 
horse and in Australia the Bathurst 
Burr has developed into just as 
much of a pest as the agile rabbit. 
It penetrates the wool of sheep and 
is almost impossible to remove. 
We in our own land have met the 
Burr and so perhaps done our little 
bit toward sowing the seed. 

Even the industrious ant has been 
pressed into sowing service, some- 
times fooled by the appearance of a 
seed into thinking that it is a juicy 
insect egg, and at times liking the 
taste of certain seeds. 

Camouflage is another of Nature’s 
inventions and she makes seeds that 
look like caterpillars and beetles 
and so gets them swished off by the 
birds. 

It would take a mighty tome to 
which finis will not be written for 
a long time, to tell all the wonders 
of the plant world. I have merely 
tried to give some slight insight in- 
to the marvel of movement in the 
plant world—a subject. of unend- 
ing fascination. 
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By MARGARET Top RITTER 


IX all the years I have lived in the 
west I have never overcome my 
eastern prejudice against roads that 
deliberately run away from the 
broad, flat expanses of the earth in 
order to give themselves to the 
grudging palisades of mountains. It 
seems so perverse of them, like will- 
ful children who prefer to hang out 
of a twentieth story window to 
watch a circus go by, which might 
better be watched from the level. In 
Maryland, where I come from, roads 
are temperate in their taste for the 
spectacular; they make no attempt 
to astonish the eye with altitude. 
They are not afflicted with claustro- 
phobia, so that they stagger upward 
in an effort to rid themselves of a 
confining compass. Then, too, they 
take their trees with them to the 
top, which is a far more endearing 
thing to do than to cast them from 
you at timberline and go on to an 
uncompromising silhouette of gran- 
ite. But these later years in Colo- 
rado have taught me that roads are 
not really roads unless they achieve 
the impossible iand that those wind- 
ing innocently from the plains are 
never satisfied until they have 
gained that official elevation which 
turns them into passes. 

Bones of Ymir, these Rocky 
Mountain crosscuts: Loveland, Mil- 
ner, Independence, Berthoud! Mere- 
ly to name them (four, let us say, 
out of forty), is enough to make 
me shudder. Triumphs of engi- 
neering skill, scorners of the law of 
gravity, boulevards for flies—since 
these can travel upside down with- 


out danger of vertigo. Remember- 
ing the ways of the east shall I ever 
become hardened to these western 
esplanades? I doubt it. 

Actually traversed, what do these 
roads purport to be? Certainly they 
are, every one, magnificent high- 
ways, expertly surveyed, carefully 
graded. Many of them are more 
than reasonably wide. But in one 
respect they differ from the usual 
road and in this difference lies all 
my disaffection. On most roads, 


given a blow-out or a careless driver, 
your car shoots off into a wheat 
field, or, at tht worst, a shallow cul- 
vert, but given the same handicap 


on Wolf Creek Pass your car just 
naturally shoots off into nothing at 
all, the bottom of which may be es- 
timated at a thousand feet below. 
This makes accident a thing to be 
avoided at all costs, but until you 
are safely home again you are never 
sure it has been granted you to pay 
the necessary precautions. 

Take Monarch Pass for example. 
To get to it from my own particular 
threshold I first traverse Ute Pass, 
a mild enough thoroughfare cut at 
the bottom of pleasantly wooded 
cliffs. I say to myself: “This is de- 
lightful; nothing here to distract 
the eye from beauty. If this were 
Maryland I should say it is trailing 
arbutus clinging to that rock. You 
call it kinnikinnick? What a de- 
licious name!” Then Wilkerson 
Pass. A macadam with little on 
either hand, surprisingly enough, 
but horizontal stands of timber. 
These easterners who go home with 
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tall tales of “nothing but a continu- 
ous slab of granite on the one hand 
and an eleven hundred foot drop on 
the other!” So many people man- 
age to exaggerate! Sit back and en- 
joy the scenery. South Park. Like 
a marvelous upland terrace stretch- 
ing endlessly in all directions. A 
gigantic garden of spruce and pine 
and meadow superimposed above 
the eastern plains. And now, far, 
far ahead, nebulous clouds drifting 
above the horizon; clouds of snow, 
not falling, fallen. Snow mountains. 
Massive peaks covered with glitter- 
ing ice. Even at this enormous dis- 
tance one is aware of their eternal 
silence, one is awed by their minia- 
ture sublimity. 

To cross South Park is an adven- 
ture in gradually shifting pano- 
rama. Nothing seems to change 
visibly, yet eventually everything is 
reoriented. Buena Vista, a neat 


little town at the foot of the Collegi- 
ate Range: Mount Harvard, Mount 
Yale, Mount Princeton in the imme- 
diate foreground. On andon. The 
country is growing more austere, of 
a lonely and oppressive grandeur. 


But still no precipices. Hours and 
hours of travel and not a precipice 
worth mentioning! Ute Pass now 


seems remote as some other world’ 


known in some other incarnation. 
Where do all the people live? “It— 
it is rather like the moon, is it not?” 
“TI said, it is rather like the moon— 
so uninhabited!” 

Salida. With its fish pool, its 
streets, its houses, above all, with 
its citizens. I was beginning to for- 
get what citizens looked like. Si- 
multaneously five of us discover 
ourselves to be ravenously hungry. 
Salida turns out to have excellent 
barbecued beef, irreproachable cof- 
fee. We incline to linger over our 
cigarettes. However, we have come 
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to look at mountains, so we get back 
into the car, turning due west. 

Eventually I am told this is Mon- 
arch Pass. ‘‘This—is Monarch 
Pass?” But certainly! Do I not 
like it? Do I not think it is beauti- 
ful? Oh, yes, I do like it. I think 
it very beautiful indeed. And so 
different from what I had expected 
—those tall tale mongers! Not a 
cliff in sight; that is, not a very big 
cliff. Car pulling laboriously. Driver 
explains the grade is steep. For 
the past ten minutes this has been 
growing so increasingly obvious I 
wonder why he bothers to explain. 
Not a big cliff anywhere in sight— 
all of them giants. Up and up. Im- 
mediately ahead the road stops dead 
in its tracks having come to the edge 
of everything. Someone on the 
back seat takes this inopportune 
moment to lean over and tap me 
lightly on the shoulder: “Look 
straight down, to your left, is not 
the sunlight on the aspens exqui- 
site?” Blind with fear lest the car 
feel as frightened as I do, I look 
down and see something yellow 
which I mistake for a clump of 
goldenrod. “I do not see any as- 
pens,” I say shortly, and glue my 
eyes back on the road which, it is 
now apparent, has decided to go on 
around an elbow of limestone. The 
car slows down from a crawl to an 
almost complete standstill on the 
curve while the gears are shifted. 
An idiotic performance —to shift 
gears in such a spot. Why do peo- 
ple always wait until the last pos- 
sible minute to go from high into 
second, or from second into low? 
Some distance ahead to the right I 
see another mountain looming, and 
on it our road, still rising. “Just a 
limp piece of string dangling down 
the side of a ninety foot facade, not 
even a tight rope!” I mutter. 
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When we reach our next hairpin 
curve I reckon our angle of obliquity 
at some thirty degrees behind and 
twenty before. The worst thing that 
can possibly happen, happens. The 
engine dies a lamentable death in 
second. The brakes are jammed on. 
Somehow they hold the tons of 
weight imposed upon them. To me, 
one of the most ominous sounds on 
earth is the hollow burring of an 
engine which refuses to catch the 
spark thrown at it. Eternity en- 
dures before and after the spark is 
caught, its longest second experi- 
enced when the brakes are re- 
leased, the wheels slide back, hesi- 
tate, move forward and up. I am 
so furious I can neither speak nor 
turn my head to glare at the driver 
who says blithely: “First time I ever 
iaiiéd to make that hill in second.” 
I manage to articulate one word: 
“Really?” Back seat driving con- 


cerns itself exclusively with the 
scenery: “Look down—look up— 


look back—” The true westerner 
never closes his eyes. Suddenly the 
rim widens, is fringed with a pro- 
tecting screen of fir. Beautiful 
trees, stately, rooted in red sand- 
stone. A wandering thread of water 
glimpsed at the bottom of a narrow 
canyon. Too soon the moment of 
reprieve is over. Ensue thirty min- 
utes that to one, an easterner at 
heart, are thirty millennia. No 
place to park, to turn around, no 
side road, no escape. No alterna- 
tive but to go on to the top. The 
top; the next world; the edge of the 
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galaxy. Suddenly the steering 
wheel swerves sharply to the left, 
the gear is slid into reverse, the 
brakes perfunctorily set. I am told 
we have reached the top of the pass. 

I step out of the car, too stiff at 
first to move, overwhelmed atthe 
gigantic panorama. Nothing but 
magnificence: forests of evergreen, 
two thousand feet vertical. Noth- 
ing but grandeur: granite cliffs 
slashed by the wind into purple 
caverns of shadow, dazzling pin- 
nacles of sunlight. Nothing but 
sublimity: domes of snow and caul- 
drons of silence. A freezing wind 
whips tears into my eyes. Tiny 
icicles cling to my lashes. I begin 
to stagger about thinking to keep 
warm. It does more than restore 
circulation to my veins. All at 
once I am aware of a desire to sing, 
which I begin to de at the top of my 
lungs. I walk to a flat rock and sit 
down; I get up and scramble to a 
taller rock. At the end of five min- 
utes I am not satisfied with the top 
floor of the universe... One small 
knoll remains between our road and 
heaven. A final wind-twisted cedar 
surmounts the knoll. I find myself 
leaning against its trunk much as a 
steel filing clings to its magnet. 
Home is a place remembered at an 
immeasurable distance. Perhaps I 
shall see it again, perhaps never. 
And after all, what does it matter, 
when in its place I have been given 
to see the eagle soaring above 
Ygdrasill, the jewels of Gaea smol- 
dering below Valhalla? 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1943-1944 1 


ComeEnpiEs: Life With Father * (1495); Blithe Spirit (643); Junior Miss * 
(649); Janie * (314); The Doughgirls * (179); Dark Eyes * (159); 
Kiss and Tell * (89); Three’s a Family * (31); Without Love (110); 
Damask Cheek (92); The Pirate (176). 

DraMas: The Skin of Our Teeth * (221); The Patriots * (141); The Eve 
of St. Mark * (277); Harriet * (101); Tomorrow the World * (55). 

MELODRAMAS: Arsenic and Old Lace * (299); Angel Street * (630). 

MusIcaLs: Sons o’ Fun* (638); By Jupiter (412); Something for the 
Boys * (166); Oklahoma * (72). 

REvIvALs: Rosalinda * (249); Counselor-at-Law * (213); The Three Sis- 


ters (123). 


F one were to judge the season by 

the comedies, the IQ of both 
playwrights and audiences would 
be low. Nothing has appeared to 
match Life With Father for charm 
or kindly humor nor Blithe Spirit 
for biting satire. It seems incredible 
that anything as foolish as Three’s 
a Family can run even at cut rates. 
Philip Barry’s Without Love was, 
of course, intelligent but it tried to 
combine politics with romance and 
became a heavy package. 
Eyes, an ironic study of Slavic tem- 
perament goes “haywire” in Act 
II. The Pirate depended upon its 
visual beauty with the best cos- 
tumes' and sets of the season and 
the vivacity of the Lunts who 
showed off the costumes to their 
best advantage and kindled an old 
Spanish comedy with their own 
particular flame. The Damask 
Cheek, a really clever comedy of 
manners in nineteenth century 
New York with excellent character- 


1 This list is as of June ist. The plays 
marked with an asterisk are still running. 


Dark’ 


ization, came to an untimely close 
with the illness of Flora Robson 
who felt herself a misfit. 

As for Janie and Kiss and Tell, 
they are success followers of Junior 
Miss. All three are based on the 
misunderstanding between the adult 
and adolescent worlds and stem 
from Sir James Barrie. Making the 
theme very American and homely 
has proved a gold mine and expert 


‘handling of a difficult theme in Kiss 


and Teil has brought laughs out of 
a situation which has always had a 
tragic treatment. A girl and boy 
naively try to shoulder a scandal to 
divert suspicion from the brother’s 
secret war marriage and, because 
the children’s innocence has been 
so well established, the audience is 
induced to laugh at the parents’ gul- 
libility. It is a neat feat of psychol- 
ogy which only an experienced di- 
rector like George Abbott could have 
handled and he has been careful to 
rush things at the end so that his 
audience has no time to think things 
over. Jed Harris has also tried to 
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cover up the deficiencies of Dark 
Eyes by sustaining a fast tempo and 
so has George Kaufman in The 
Doughgirls, an inept farce which 
reels through a series of preposter- 
ous situations. Dark Eyes has the 
advantage of three brilliant Russian 
actresses; Kiss and Tell, an inte- 
grated story; Janie, a timely situa- 
tion; The Doughgirls can only offer 
a topical edge on the Washington 
racket with meretricious romance 
tempering adultery. Its happiest 
humor is the girl machine gunner; 
its worst the caricature of the Rus- 
sian priest and the marriage serv- 
ice. To our surprise no White Rus- 
sian has taken exception to this 
lapse of taste which means perhaps 
that they are wise enough not to 
spend their money on such a cheap 
form of entertainment. 

Angel Street and Arsenic and Old 
Lace have had no rivals and all the 


foreign war plays were failures. 
The best of them, Morning Star by 
Emlyn Williams, author of The 
Corn Is Green, was also the greatest 


disappointment. Mr. Williams had 
the infinite possibilities of the Lon- 
don Blitz but he blitzed a plot which 
was wheezy in the last century so 
that a fine production by Guthrie 
McClintic was wasted. Cry Havoc 
about the girls of the R.A.F. spe- 
cialized so shamelessly in dirty lines 
that we only hope it is a laundered 
edition of it which keeps bobbing 
up around the country. There 
were two dramas of the European 
underground. The Barber Had Two 
Sons showed it at work in Norway 
with a plethora of knifings, while 
Men in Shadow in France laid the 
emphasis on muscle. Cracking a 
Nazi’s back was the peak of the 
action and the cast undertook to 
exhibit with such enthusiasm the 
efforts of the British and American 
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stranded pilots who were directing 
sabotage from a hideout in an old 
mill that, when the curtain fell for 
good after three weeks, it left them 
with actual broken ribs and cracked 
collar bones. 

Two Russian dramas lasted a 
little longer. Both were transla- 
tions. The Russian People, staged 
by the Theater Guild, was a confus- 
ing close-up of the battle front in 
which Russians pretended to be 
Nazis and Nazis, Russians, and the 
heroine was forever plunging into 
the icy river with secret messages. 
It was a paean of hate with a minor 
theme of patriotism. Counterat- 
tack, still on the subway circuit, 
locks the audience up for three acts 
in a bombed cellar with two Soviet 
soldiers and a diminishing number 
of prisoners since the Nazis had a 
way of killing each other off during 
the entr’actes. 

The home front has been more 
successful. In The Eve of St. Mark, 
Maxwell Anderson tells very sim- 
ply the story of a farming family in 
upstate New York when the elder 
boy enlists. Mr. Anderson faces 
squarely the problem of arousing a 
patriotic reaction without minimiz- 
ing the.,ugly aspects of the war pic- 
ture. In fairness to him, I think it 
must be remembered that—barring 
the useless profanity—had he elimi- 
nated every unpleasant feature, it 
might have become a sentimental 
plea for jingoism. His thesis is that 
a boy, raised with clean principles 
and a sense of responsibility for man 
and beast, will come through clean 
no matter what happens. The boy’s 
conscientiousness is proved with his 
first entrance which is delayed be- 
cause he hadn’t the heart to leave 
some unfortunate sheep to the vaga- 
ries of a drunken teamster; the 
same quality leads him to choose 
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the hard way of heroism in the 
Pacific, and the respect for women, 
taught him by his Mother, guards 
him from the temptations which fol- 
low the Army. Except for the hard- 
boiled—and they may be the ma- 
jority—the barracks and barroom 
scenes are not pleasant and I would 
like to ask the pardon of those read- 
ers who felt that my review failed 
to give sufficient warning of them. 
The Eve of St. Mark left me emo- 
tionally shattered which is a par- 
lous condition for cool criticism. 
The fine qualities of the play—the 
unselfish courage of the boy and his 
family—remained far more mem- 
orable than the shoddy. The Eve 
of St. Mark has been presented with 
general approbation by at least one 
Catholic group who made some era- 
sures, but it is not a play I would 
recommend for high school produc- 
tion. Curiously enough the most 
important criticism from a Catholic 
viewpoint has escaped attention and 
was brought to my notice recently 
by the secretary of the Catholic 
Theater Conference. It is that, al- 
though the girl decides that she 
would rather ‘never be the mother 
of a child than to have it born out 
of wedlock, she seems to regret the 
decision when she hears of the boy’s 
death. Perhaps that is only a nat- 
ural human reaction at the first 
news of the tragedy and not a point 
which the author wished to empha- 
size.. At any rate that line passed 
me by, and I only remembered her 
fortitude. But it raises an interest- 
ing theological query. If one re- 
sists temptation and, after the deci- 
sion is irrevocable, regrets the re- 
sistence, is the virtue of it lost? 
“Too little attention,” says How- 
ard K. Smith in Last Train From 
Berlin, “has been given to the little 
boys and girls who are growing to 
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maturity in Germany now. The 
little creatures in their brown 
shirts and black trousers could be 
amusing if they were not so danger- 
ous. They are dangerous; more so 
than a cholera epidemic. Frankly, 
I am more afraid, more terrorized 
at watching a squad of these little 
boys than I am at seeing a panzer 
brigade. If you think the Gestapo 
is brutal, just wait till these little 
tykes grow up. In a sense this is 
a war to stop little Hans and Fritz. 
If they win, woe betide, not us so 
much as our children.” Mr. Smith’s 
words have been lent dramatic force 
in Tomorrow the World. His own 
experience contradicts any hope on 
the part of the audience that the 
horrid Nazi orphan in the play is a 
gross exaggeration. The most sa- 


tanic part of Hitler’s scheme is so 
to poison adolescent Germany that 
he will some day have a whole na- 


tion of “the Elite.” The present 
Gestapo is drawn from his Youth 
Movement who seem to have a 
stronger stomach for cruelty than 
ordinary men and only the boy who 
shows an aptitude for warlike 
sports is now eligible for any sec- 
ondary German school. Mr. Smith 
tells of a tiny boy who came to his 
door to ask him in clipped military 
phrases for a donation of twenty 
cents to help the Fuehrer. In a few 
years more that boy could easily 
have been the boy in the play. With 
this in mind, Tomorrow the World 
becomes something more than an 
exciting and well-acted play. 

It is easy to be enthusiastic over 
such living history as The Patriots. 
On the first night, Mr. Cecil Hum- 
phreys after receiving an ovation as 
Washington, slipped on the ice out- 
side the theater. On the second 
night — which was Monday — his 
place was taken by Mr. Edwin 
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Jerome who mastered the part over 
the week-end. Mr. Jerome, who is 
well known on the radio, gave a 
dignified and very kindly perform- 
ance. I am glad, however, that I 
returned this spring to see Mr. 
Humphreys when he rejoined the 
cast. With him, General Washing- 
ton himself, returns. The kindli- 
ness is still there but behind it one 
feels the inexorable firmness which 
was the atlantic prop of the young 
republic. In The New Machiavel- 
lians, Mr. James Burnham sums up 
the most modern political scientists 
as believing that democracy’s great- 
est danger is overdeveloped leader- 
ship and that its best safeguard is 
the two party system. Mr. Sidney 
Kingsley is a thoroughgoing Demo- 
crat. In his play he has tried to 


make it clear that with Jefferson’s 
guidance was the only road to prog- 
ress and that if Hamilton and the 
Federalists had been permitted to 


govern, their policies would have 
been democracy’s ruin. It is Wash- 
ington’s prudence which bafiles 
every attempt to make him the 
country’s leader and who appre- 
ciates the advantage of having two 
men with such different view- 
points and aptitudes as Hamilton 
and Jefferson in the Cabinet which 
was his own creation. Washington 
has often been given less than his 
credit for military prescience and 
never enough for his political genius. 
He had every excuse for taking the 
course which General Franco has 
felt justified in taking “to save his 
country” but Washington foresaw 
with the twentieth century political 
scientists, Mosca and Michels, and 
Pareto, the rapid path leading down 
to the pitfall of dictatorship and 
balanced his government with an 
opposition. I am very glad that the 
Drama Critics’ Circle gave their 
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award to The Patriots but I am also 
delighted that the Pulitzer Prize 
went to The Skin of Our Teeth. 

I have never written a review of 
The Skin of Our Teeth because I 
saw it first the night before I went 
to bed with double pneumonia but 
even under these feverish conditions 
its memory remained light in the 
darkness of coughing, and I endorse 
the Pulitzer award because the 
theme of The Skin of Our Teeth is 
even more fundamental than democ- 
racy and its technique more origi- 
nal. That Faith and Courage have 
always saved the human race and 
will save it in the future is a subject 
which can be made as prosaic as a 
two hour lecture or as vivid as a 
comic strip. It is in the vein of the 
“Funnies” that Mr. Wilder has pic- 
tured his premise. There are diver- 
gent opinions about the merits of 
the different acts but I vote for Act 
I. when the Ice Age threatens the 
New Jersey suburb where Adam and 
Eve Antrobus (Anthropos) have 
their impressionistic home with Lil- 
ith reduced to the place of cook and 
with a baby dinosaur and mammoth 
as pets. It touched my heart when 
I read zoologists had found the pre- 
historic cave bears had suffered ter- 
ribly from rheumatism before the 
glaciers caught up with them and I 
felt like rising to protest when Mrs. 
Antrobus ordered the little dinosaur 
out onto the ice. It was then he 
raised his green paws in supplica- 
tion. There is no such appealing 
figure among the Convention of the 
Order of Mammals in Atlantic City 
in Act II. but there is a very sound 
appraisal of marriage by Mrs. An- 
trobus who had led the Women’s 
fight for a wedding ring. When 
Adam Antrobus announces on the 
boardwalk that he is going off with 
Lilith, Mrs. Antrobus says: “After 
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5,000 years of marriage I can tell 
you that I didn’t marry you because 
you were perfect—or even because 
I loved you—but I married you for 
a promise you gave me. And when 
our children were growing up it 
wasn’t we who protected them, it 
was that promise.” 

When the Flood comes Mr. An- 
trobus goes back to his family but 
he also yields a place on the Ark to 
the other woman. Act III. may not 
compare in originality and wit to 
the other two but I do like the idea 
of the thoughts of the great men of 
the ages coming back to men dur- 
ing the hours of the night and the 
fact that even after the War has 
been fought and won, we still have 
to live with the Cains our mistakes 
have created. There is no doubt 
but that The Skin of Our Teeth has 
struck a new note in dramatic har- 
monies and that it employs irony in 
. its most effective sense. The sum- 
mer cast which replaces Miss Tal- 
lulah Bankhead with Miss Miriam 
Hopkins is more fortunate in its 
choice of Mr. Conrad Nagle for Mr. 
March and Miss Viola Frayne for 
Mrs. March. Miss Frayne, by the 
way, is the understudy who took 
over Mrs. Day for Miss Dorothy Gish 
in Los Angeles last summer. She 
filled the house and got full billing 
but never any higher salary! 

Harriet, of course, thrives on the 
personality of Miss Helen Hayes. 
Act III. is admittedly slow but there 
is real drama in the others and a 
good deal of humor at the expense 
of the Beechers. It means much 
more to the admirers of Uncle 
Tom. 

The revivals this year were made 
magnificent with Miss Cornell’s The 
Three Sisters and insignificant with 
Richard Ill. Counselor - at - Law 
shows how ethics melt before the 
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human equation in a clever drama- 
tist’s hands. Mr. Rice has made full 
use of sentiment to cover his law- 
yer’s bland use of a blackmail threat 
and the audience—myself included 
—are with him toa man. The law- 
yer had condoned a perjury to save 
a client whom he later reformed but 
the lawyer is Paul Muni and he 
knows how to plead his case. 

Except for Wine, Women and 
Song, which was closed by Court 
order, the public has been its own 
censor. Simple little Janie has al- 
ready beaten the distasteful bur- 
lesque farce Strip for Action by two 
hundred performances; two other 
dirty plays closed within a week. 
With the musicals By Jupiter is re- 
tiring in favor of Something for the 
Boys which is the first clean opus 
by Cole Porter and is enriched by 
the exuberance of Ethel Merman 
whose good spirits can enliven a 
whole theater. Rosalinda is a wholly 
delightful revival of Strauss, and 
Oklahoma is the Theater Guild’s 
gift to the town. It has the jest and 
youthful jollity and sport and 
laughter which is sometimes hard 
to recall. 

As for the best acting of the sea- 
son we would suggest Edmund 
Gwenn as the Army Doctor in The 


‘Three Sisters and Remo Bufano who 


is the Dinosaur in The Skin of Our 
Teeth. Mr. Bufano, a former pup- 
peteer, designed that most engag- 
ing horse called Banjo Eyes but this 
is his first appearance inside one of 
his own animals. It takes at least 
two visits to The Skin of Our Teeth 
to appreciate all the delicacies of 
the Dinosaur’s character and ex- 
pressions. These of course are both 
emotional parts. For comedy we 
nominate Oscar Karlweiss as the 
Prince in Rosalinda; Joseph Buloff 
as the Persian in Oklahoma, and 
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Master Tommie Lewis as fat little 
Raymond in Kiss and Tell. In the 
stellar region there are Miss Bank- 
head, Miss Hayes, the Lunts, Miss 
MacMahon as the Mother in The 
Eve of St. Mark, Miramova in Dark 
Eyes and Master Skippy Homeier in 
Tomorrow the World. As the young 
Nazi, Skippy seems in a class by 
himself. 


THE STUDENT PRINCE. — For two 
score years the rich waltz songs of 
Romberg have been making agree- 
able harmonies in the Shubert 
treasury. But, except for a visit to 
Broadway in 1931, The Student 
Prince has sung its way westward 
and northward and southward over 
the North American continent. 
Like Blossom Time, its appeal may 
grow feebler than in the halcyon 
days when it took five road com- 
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panies to meet the demand, but it 
has never died. Everett Marshall’s 
strong baritone is the backbone of 
the present production although 
both the Prince’s tenor and the so- 
prano are good. The ponderous 
comedian is the least effective mem- 
ber of the cast. The sets are vin- 
tage and the court costumes have 
been collected with more regard to 
the richness of material than to 
color scheme or period. But there 
is a rousing male chorus of voices 
and a score that is mellow with mel- 
ody. It is healing too to be re- 
minded of a Germany where Liebe- 
straum and not Weltanschauung 
is paramount. The full-throated 
German sentiment gains a sympa- 
thetic response from the large audi- 
ence who appreciate so many catchy 
songs at a $2.75 top.—At the Broad- 
way. 


PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatuHer.— Muriel 
Kirkland and Harry Bannister are 
now Mr. and Mrs. Day—At the Em- 
pire (AC).? 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD LAcE.—No one 
now remains of the original cast 
except Miss Helen Brooks and a few 
corpses.—At the Fulton. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss. — Still popular at 
popular prices.— At the Majestic 
(AC). 

2 AC—Air Conditioned. 


February 


ANGEL STREET. — The best melo- 
drama for many years.—At the 
Golden. 

October 


JANIE.—How Janie disobeys her 
Father and entertains the Army 
makes for innocent comedy. — At 
the Playhouse (AC). 


RosALinDA.—Thoroughly charm- 
ing English version of Johann 
Strauss with plenty of waltzes, good 
singers, and ballets by Balanchine. 
—At the Imperial (AC). 


THE EvE oF St. MARK.—Much dis- 
cussed drama of Maxwell Ander- 
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son about a farm boy who enlists in 
the Army and how he meets tempta- 
tions. It is an heroic theme but the 
realism is coarse and we deplore the 
profanity in an otherwise fine pro- 
duction.—At the Cort (AC). 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN OF Our TEETH—Thorn- 
ton Wilder has sketched the history 
of man from the Ice Age—in mod- 
ern dress—and made it an exciting 
drama with plenty of humor. The 
most brilliant play of the season. 
—At the Plymouth (AC). 


February 


THE DovGueirts.— Once they 
were “gold-diggers,” now they 
break the sixth commandment in 
an over-crowded hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Russian female 
sharp shooter is the best comedy 
character of an exaggerated and 
vulgar farce.—At the Lyceum 
(AC). 


SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—Ethel 
Merman is her most vivacious self 
in the most decent musical ever cre- 
ated by Cole Porter with beautiful 
settings and lively music.—At the 
Alvin (AC). 


CouNSELOR-AT-LAw. —A revival 
with Paul Muni of his old success 
of the famous trial lawyer from the 
East Side who has more sentiment 
than ethics.—At the Royale. 


March 


THE Patriots.—The creation of 
our republic shown in a drama of 
Washington, Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton of outstanding interest. A very 
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fine play with a very fine cast.—At 
the National (AC). 


Dark Eyes.—An amusing char- 
acter study of three Russian ac- 
tresses written by one of them with 
a foolish second act and some very 
unnecessary profanity.—At the 
Belasco. 

April 


HARRIET.—Miss Helen Hayes, 
scoring another triumph as the au- 
thor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, will 
close the play for a summer’s vaca- 
tion.—At the Henry Miller (AC). 


May 


OKLAHOMA. — One of the very 
best American operettas, gay, 
charming and well behaved with a 
ballet by Agnes de Mille. Rollick- 
ing country dances and delightful 
songs by Rodgers. Buloff is a Per- 
sian peddler.—At the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL. — George Abbott 
presents another comedy of ado- 
lescence with a situation which has 
usually been used for tragedy.—At 
the Biltmore (AC). 


June 


TOMORROW THE Wor.Lp. — The 
story of a small boy Nazi adopted 
in the U. S. A. presents in miniature 
one of the most tragic situations to 
be faced after the War. A very ex- 
citing and worth-while drama and ° 
remarkably played by the children. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


THREE’S A FAMILY. — One of the 
most puerile farces of all time about 
war babies.—At the Longacre. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Taz WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE EDUCATIONAL IMPASSE 


UCH is being said and written 
about anything and everything 
which can conceivably enter into 
post-war world reconstruction. 
Rather vociferously, the question of 


an educational system to be im- 
posed on the countries with which 
we are still fighting is being dis- 
cussed as if our American educators 
had themselves arrived at complete 
wisdom in this business of training 
the young. They seem to feel no 
diffidence about the possibility of 
setting up and supervising systems 
which will bring about a political 
and social millennium. These edu- 
cational programs will of course 
make no mention of the “first and 
the greatest commandment” but 
they ensure, they trust, the observ- 
ance of the second. How that can 
be, since He Who enunciated both 
proclaimed the second as patterned 
on the first, worries them not at all. 
My own distrust of all this idealis- 
tic faith in Education on the Ameri- 
can Model reached a climax a few 
months ago. 

I attended a meeting of educators 
who had gathered not for a “con- 


vention” but for a long, serious and 
authoritative study of conditions in 
our higher institutions of learning. 
It was expected that the outcome of 
the deliberations of that body would 
have a practical and immediate im- 
pact on educational policies and 
especially on teacher-training, so 
that the lower schools might send 
to the higher schools—or out into 
life itself — better prepared young 
people. As in all gatherings today, 
the “American way of life” was a 
phrase frequently heard; and the 
role of the schools in training fu- 
ture American citizens was con- 
stantly stressed. Two major im- 
pressions were made on my mind 
during the many days that I listened 
to experts and authorities from all 
over the country recording their 
findings as to the present status of 
youth, principally at the time when 
they leave high school and enter 
college as freshmen. The first im- 
pression was dismay at the openly 
admitted meager results intellec- 
tually of all the costly (in time and 
money) experimentation in our 
schools during the present genera- 
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tion; to discuss the findings in that 
field is worth a separate paper in 
itself. 

This was, however, relatively un- 
important compared to my second 
reaction: to the philosophy of life 
expounded by these leaders of edu- 
cational thought. That reaction 
was not dismay, but a steadily grow- 
ing fear—fear for the future of this 
America which we are glad to make 
such sacrifices to defend. Do we 
not recognize in our Own case, as 
we must—and do when other na- 
tions are in question—that this war 
is the logical outcome of humanity’s 
rejection of God, the result of “what 
man has made of man,” when men 
refuse to recognize the human rights 
of other men. In other words, the 


law of the jungle becomes the only 
law, when materialistic philosophy 
having denied the spiritual, reduces 
us all necessarily to the status of 


soulless animals. 

Now in the long and earnest meet- 
ings carried on in the highly techni- 
cal psycho-sociological vocabulary 
currently used in such discussions 
today, I do not remember to have 
heard once in ten days the name of 
God. It was evident from the gen- 
eral atmosphere that the use of the 
word would have been an intellec- 
tual faux pas. I do not mean that 
there were not present men and 
women, a small minority apparent- 
ly, who are indubitably Christian 
in intention and who were uneasy 
in the atmosphere of some discus- 
sions, though not eager to show it 
lest they be thought reactionary; 
others there were who, if ques- 
tioned, would I suppose profess be- 
lief in a God of their own defini- 
tion. The fact remains that such 
views would evidently be consid- 
ered, by the majority, a private 
attitude not to be allowed to influ- 
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ence the discussions of a modern- 
minded educational assembly. 

I may say in passing that many 
of the women (feminine inferiority 
complex possibly?) seem to feel a 
necessity to appear ultra-modern in 
their views and attitudes. It was 
sad to see the younger women— 
still sadder to see the older ones 
who must have known a different 
bringing up — listening with rapt 
and flattering admiration to the 
most radical exponents of a com- 
pletely materialistic philosophy of 
human nature. Let it be empha- 
sized that these were not only teach- 
ers of youth, but also those respon- 
sible for training future teachers. It 
was such a woman, for instance, 
who discussed an abnormality 
which might well have been re- 
ferred to a medical clinic but which 
she talked about as if it were an 
ordinary problem for a young 
teacher to handle. One felt, in fact 
I think many present felt, that the 
incident was dragged in to show the 
speaker’s emancipation from any 
old-fashioned reticence. It was a 
woman who said that to an ado- 
lescent ill-adjusted at home, she had 
recommended the reading of The 
Way of All Flesh in order to help 
him in the orientation of his rela- 
tions with his parents! One blushed 
for her crass ignorance. 

In another meeting we were 
warned that, of course, we must re- 
member that the word mind when 
used, was always to be understood 
in quotation marks. It would be - 
merely a convenient symbol which 
must by no means be interpreted 
in the “medieval” sense; nor re- 
garded as having any other conno- 
tation than the purely physical; 
mind, that is, is merely the result 
of nerve reactions. Another speak- 
er put it in picturesque phrase, that 
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all that goes on within us is “thal- 
mic jazz” which we try to interpret 
more or less successfully through 
the media of words in literature. 
There is much talk all around in 
these days about a spiritual revival 
as one of the ameliorating features 
of wartime; our magazines in gen- 
eral have been featuring religious 
book lists and articles on the de- 
sirability of a revival of the prac- 
tice of going to church, on prayer, 
on the un-Christian characteristics 
of enemy nations; but I cannot con- 
ceive what meaning any of this has 
if the Americans of today and to- 
morrow are to be left in the hands 
of those who deny, or at least ig- 
nore the spiritual in toto. At an- 


other meeting, which I did not 
attend, the guest speaker said quite 
matter-of-factly to the assembly of 
educators that the Catholic concep- 
tion of marriage is of course the 


lowest. When challenged he ex- 
plained that he based his statement 
on our attitude to birth-control, 
from which he deduced that woman 
is degraded and exploited in Catho- 
lic marriage. More and more stress 
was laid on the necessity of teacher- 
training involving a complete un- 
derstanding of the physiological 
development of the child, even from 
the pre-natal period. Given that, 
seemingly the teacher is equipped 
with all that is necessary funfia- 
mentally for understanding and 
training the young. 

One left meeting after meeting 
with a growing feeling of despair. 
How can we save America and 
what American way of life are we 
trying to save, if our teachers of 
today have none of the Christian 
and little of the ethical equipment 
of the fine non-Catholic men and 
women that many of us — myself 
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included — who could not attend 
Catholic schools, remember as our 
public-school teachers in bygone 
days. And what, reverently, in the 
name of God are we proposing to 
give to other nations? More and 
more evidently the teachers in the 
nation’s schools are coming from 
training-departments of colleges 
and normal schools where God is 
not, the soul is not, the “mind” is 
in quotation marks. What then is 
left for us but to share the fate of 
those nations where physical well- 
being is all, intellect is divorced 
from conscience, and the state is 
the ultimate authority, since reason 
demands authority if there is not to 
be chaos. But why talk of reason 
if the basis of reason is denied? 
The physical law is that might 
makes right; the law of the jungle 
does prevail where man, like the ani- 
mal, acts only in response to the 
incitements of “thalmic jazz”; or 
the desire for wider grazing 
grounds; or the instinct for prey- 
ing one upon another through racial 
antipathies. The American way of 
life has not in the past been that, 
but what of the future? God save 
America, indeed! And God save 
other nations from the tinkering of 
those whose view of life is, like 
their own, fundamentally material- 
istic, though perhaps sentimentally 
and superficially more idealistic. 

I repeat that in my many years I 
have never felt so near absolute de- 
spair for the future as I did during 
that long meeting when I contem- 
plated that future in the hands of 
the modern American “education- 
ist.” Let them not talk of a re- 
vival of Christianity until that 
Christianity invades our school sys- 
tem—and of that there is no talk. 

SIsTER ROSE MARIE. 
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“Victory” Is Not ENouGH 


TOTALITARIANISM cannot be de- 
stroyed by arms alone. It is the 
creation of men’s minds. In its 
German form, it is the creation of 
a few peculiarly perverse, vicious 
and skillful minds, combined with 
hosts of docile, cruel and sentimen- 
tal minds. If we have no positive 
belief, no conception of the good 
life beyond getting rich, to offer as 
an alternative to the cult of Wodan 
and the Germans and to the cult of 
Bushido and the Japanese, total 
victory will not insure us against 
another catastrophe, of what kind 
it is difficult to predict, after an in- 
terval that may be even shorter 
than the armistice which separated 
this world war from the last. The 
idea of “victory” that has taken 
possession of the American people 
may be necessary to the defeat of 
totalitarianism. It cannot be suffi- 
cient.. Totalitarianism is not sim- 
ply a military problem; it is a 
moral, an intellectual and an aes- 
thetic problem. We have it on the 
authority of Hitler himself. He and 
his followers have sought to create 
a Nazi art, a Nazi intelligence and 
a Nazi immorality. We cannot im- 
prove the taste, the intelligence or 
the morals of our enemies without 
improving our own. We cannot im- 
prove our own if we regard their 
cultivation as irrelevant to victory, 
if we treat liberal education as 
rather less essential to morale than 
baseball and football, if we dispense 
with schooling in art, as we dis- 


pense with palm reading and other 
varieties of fortune telling, if we 
regard philosophy as a form of 
quackery. 

Learning, art, and the serious in- 
tellectual purpose and good taste 
essential to both, are little esteemed 
in this country. That is partly the 
fault of the persons directly respon- 
sible for them: the writers, paint- 
ers and musicians, the professors 
and teachers. It is partly the fault 
of the persons who bring the writ- 
ten and the spoken word, the pic- 
ture and the musical composition, 
before the public. Never in history 
have so many people been writing 
and talking publicly as in our time. 
Yet never perhaps in a civilized so- 
ciety has there been so little under- 
standing and recognition of the true 
value of words and ideas. Modern 
society suffers from an emphasis on 
the particular and the sensational 
at the expense of the universal and 
the profound. The radio, the mo- 
tion pictures and the popular maga- 
zines bombard our senses with par- 
ticular events and scenes, warped 
or photographically exact, which 
send our minds dancing off in idle 
dreams and nightmares, almost in- 
variably irrelevant to the tasks we 
have to perform. For entertain- © 
ment such events and scenes often 
have their points. For information 
they are sometimes useful. Most 
of them cause only damage when 
they are taken raw, without philo- 
sophical reflection, and treated as 
instructive, or when they are con- 
fused with ideas and art. The ar- 
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tist and the “man of letters” have 
been lost in a hurricane of hastily 
improvised sounds and words— 
sung and played, printed and spo- 
ken and hurled over the radio into 
houses and apartment buildings, 
barber-shops, beauty-parlors, rail- 
road trains, taxicabs, private cars 
and once quiet parks and shady 
hillsides. ... 

Modern scholarship and modern 
education, to which the United 
States devotes an enormous amount 
of time, do little to repair the dam- 
age to values caused by the organs 
of publicity, little to help the ordi- 
nary man carry on effectively the 
serious work of his life, especially 
when this involves making deci- 
sions to which principles of justice, 
common sense and decency are more 
relevant than considerations of im- 
mediate expediency and personal 
advantage. Scholars are concerned 


hardly less than broadcasters, pho- 
tographers, publishers and editors 
with particulars. They seldom turn 
to books for the thought or the ar- 
tistry some contain; they usually 
handle books only in their search 
for material to be used in their 


writing or their lectures. It is true 
that the particulars of the scholar 
are sometimes treated with a scru- 
pulous regard for accuracy lacking 
in the popular press, in the motion 
pictures and on the radio. It is also 
true that the scholar frequently 
tries to relate the particular data he 
gathers to general principles con- 
nected with his special field. But 
the published results of scholarship 
either are, or are represented as be- 
ing, so remote from the interests of 
the ordinary citizen that he hardly 
ever studies them at first hand. He 
derives no direct intellectual, moral 
or aesthetic benefit from the train- 
ing of the specialist in the study or 
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the laboratory. The works of the 
laboratory have helped him to 
lengthen his life; they have not 
helped him to give it value. 


—Joun Unaic Ner, The Universities Look for 
Unity (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 41 
Washington Square). ; 
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STORIED WINDOWS OF CHARTRES 


THE mediaeval artist was not 
content with a reasoned effect of 
colour, however beautiful. His 
windows must be ‘storied’ as well 
as ‘richly dight.’ They must repeat 
in glass the lessons read to the peo- 
ple by the statuary without. ... 

Much was evidently left to the 
caprice of the donors, who usually 
chose to represent the lives, the 
struggles or the martyrdoms of their 
patron saints. Thus the episodes of 
the life of a local priest, S. Laumer, 
are recorded in a series of medal- 
lions, just as one of his miracles is 
related in stone in the south porch 
[of the Cathedral of Chartres]. The 
storied window suggests at once 
practically all that we know of him. 
Some time in the seventh century, 
it is said, he kept his father’s sheep 
near Chartres, but afterwards, hav- 
ing learned his letters, he was or- 
dained priest and entered a monas- 
tery. But he longed for a life of 
prayer and solitude, and fled to the 
forest where he hoped none would 
follow him. It was in vain; disci- 
ples, hearing of his sanctity and the 
miracles he wrought, flocked to 
him. Again he fled and settled in 
the woods near Dreux. But his cell 
of green leaves and wattles soon 
became the centre of a colony of 
monks, so that he was fain to rec- 
ognise the call of God and to build 
a monastery there. Of the miracles 
recorded as wrought by him there 
is one characteristic of his gentle 
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individuality. During the night 
some robbers stole a cow belonging 
to the monks. The brethren were 
in despair. The robbers, however, 
lost their way in the tangled for- 
est. They wandered all night and 
all next day, unable to discover the 
road. At last, as evening settled in, 
they saw the darkness of the forest 
lighten, and, still driving the cow, 
they came out upon the clearing of 
the monastery. S. Laumer himself 
stood before them. They fell at his 
feet, asking his pardon and implor- 
ing him to direct them aright. He 
raised them and said, ‘I thank you, 
kind friends, for finding and bring- 
ing back to me my strayed cow. 
You must be very tired and hungry. 
Follow me.’ They followed him in- 
to his hut and he set before them 
such food and drink as he had, and 
they ate and drank and were re- 
freshed. Then he set them on their 
right road, and they departed—but 
without the cow. 

Thus in all simplicity the glaziers 
paint the legends which the people 
have learned. They tell the story 
of a man’s life from his birth, and 
do not even hesitate to represent his 
faults, because these windows were 
intended to serve as an illustrated 
catechism for the poor and igno- 
rant, and the saintliness that has no 
touches of things human proves for 
ordinary people discouraging. In 
the lower panels of the windows, 
therefore, the early years of the 
saints are shown so that we may be 
comforted and inspired by the 
knowledge that they too shared in 
the weaknesses and the miseries of 
our nature. And above, when they 
have risen superior to their trials, 
we see them in a halo of sanctity, 
performing miracles by their faith. 
Frail man has shaken off this vile 
earth and goes on from strength to 
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strength, according to the simple 
expression of a chronicler, until he 
arrives in the house of the Eternal 
Father, whose glorious person domi- 


nates the whole window. 
—From The Story of Chartres. By Cecm 
Heaptam (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.). 
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TRUE FUNCTION OF UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE 


THE Fourth Republic will restore 
to the French universal suffrage. 
The men of my generation were fed 
with derisive criticism of this in- 
stitution. From childhood on we 
were told that universal suffrage 
signified the reign of incompetence, 
a government not by the people but 
by gentlemen very clever at exploit- 
ing the passions and the ignorance 
of the people. Who of us did not 
let himself be moved by these facile 
arguments? Later, those among us 
whom prejudice did not blind made 
very instructive observations on the 
political capacity of the educated 
classes who were so busy denounc- 
ing the incompetence of worker and 
peasant voters. ... 

We have learnt that if it is fanci- 
ful and mischievous to attribute to 
the “people” infallible instincts 
and untarnishable virtue, as our fa- 
thers did, it is equally fanciful and 
not less mischievous to attribute an 
abundance of intelligence and vir- 
tues to those superior classes 
which, at the decisive moment, gave 
sO many examples of egoism, of 
bestial passion, and of stupidity.’ 
Above all, the observation of groups 
functioning amid the most favor- 
able conditions for the recruiting of 
qualified leaders has convinced us 
that there does not exist in any hu- 
man society whatsoever, any process 
of selection which has the slightest 
chance of working without numer- 
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ous drawbacks. The incompetence 
often found in leaders chosen by 
universal suffrage appears very un- 
impressive when one has observed 
how common incompetence is 
among leaders chosen by entirely 
different methods. The romantic 
exaltation of universal suffrage as 
the expression of the collective rea- 
son and an infallible means of 
choosing the best men proceeded 
from a foolish optimism; the dis- 
paragement of universal suffrage to 
the advantage of procedures—gen- 
erally mysterious—destined to as- 
sure in an infallible fashion “the 
reign of competence” derives from 
another form of unrealistic opti- 
mism. Those French who will have 
reconquered the liberty of France at 
the cost of such great sufferings 
and labors will have good reasons 
for rejecting all forms of optimism, 
the cynical and cruel optimism of 
aristocratic reactionaries as well as 
the naive optimism of romantic de- 
mocracy. 

The true function of universal 
suffrage is to give the most numer- 
ous and needy classes a regular 
means of assuring the protection of 
their rights. I have no faith in the 
infallible wisdom of popular in- 
stincts and I am not sure that the 
average farmer or the average 
worker has a political capacity su- 
perior to that of the average mem- 
ber of the French Academy. But 
what cannot be denied is the fact 
that in the balance of political forces 
the common people have no other 
regular instrument of influence 
than their very number. To say 
that universal suffrage establishes 
the dictatorship of numbers at the 
expense of intelligence and culture, 
of tradition and good manners, of 
which the privileged section of so- 
ciety is allegedly the depository, is 
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arrant nonsense: the privileged sec- 
tion, which does not have numbers 
on its side, has a hundred other 
means of influence. It possesses 
money and luxury, science and 
technical facilities, the art of writ- 
ing and the art of speaking, and 
that imponderable but enormous 
power which results from the exist- 
ence of regular relations among its 
members. Except for the force of 
numbers, it has everything that can 
serve to make it known and re- 
spected. Money and luxury, science 
and technics, the art of writing and 
the art of speaking, personal rela- 
tions with influential persons—the 
common people, the petty property 
holders, tenant farmers, farm 
workers, the lower middle class, 
unskilled workers, orphans without 
fortune, Negroes—these have none 
of all this: they have nothing on 
their side but the power of num- 
bers. Take from them this force of 
numbers so detested by the privi- 
leged of fortune and of culture, sup- 
press universal suffrage, and the 
great mass of the little people have 
no longer any constitutional means 
of making themselves heard and 
respected. They are given over to 
the tender mercies of a minority of 


masters. 


—From The March of Libération. By Yves 
R. Stmon. Translated by Victor M. Hamm 
(Milwaukee: The Tower Press). 
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MEMORIES AND VISIONS 


THE soul stands midway between 


the past and the future. The light 
of the present falls for the moment 
upon it, but only for a moment; in 
an instant the presént becomes the 
past. And the past sinks into the 
darkness and cannot return, the fu- 
ture is shrouded in darkness and 
cannot be foreseen. But for the 
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light of the passing moment the 
soul’s life would seem to be sur- 
rounded on all sides with darkness; 
like the bird that flies through the 
lighted chamber coming from the 
night and returning to it again. 

Yet man must look backwards 
and forwards. He cannot live in the 
fleeting present. Out of the past 
come the experiences, the warn- 
ings, the lessons which are to guide 
him, and if he cannot see some little 
way into the future he will stand 
trembling upon the edge of the 
light of the present, too timid and 
fearful to press on. He must look 
backwards and forwards if he is to 
make the best use of the moment. 
The currents of the past must press 
him forward, the eager anticipa- 
tions of the future must draw him 
onwards. 

God has given him two great 
powers — one which looks back- 
wards into the farthest past and 
stores up its treasures, the other 
which presses forward and lifts the 
veil overhanging the future. These 
two powers are memory and imagi- 
nation. Without memory we should 
gain no experience, acquire no 
knowledge. We should have mo- 
mentary visions of swiftly pass- 
ing scenes, rising for an instant 
into view and plunging into the 
darkness. Life would be a bewil- 
dering scene of kaleidoscopic 
changes, each vision isolated and 
disconnected. Like one hurrying 
through some strange country at 
breathless speed, never able to 
pause and consider and draw les- 
sons from what he sees, for each 
moment’s vision stands alone. By 
memory we turn the great search- 
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light of the mind upon the past and 
dispel the darkness; and wherever 
the circle of that light is turned the 
past is seen again, not it may be in 
the warm colours of the living day, 
but in the pale yet penetrating light 
in which memory clothes it. By 
memory we can accumulate the 
wisdom and experience of past ages, 
and store our minds with knowl- 
edge and daily increase its treas- 
ures. And the voices of the past 
call to us in the chamber of the 
memory with words of warning, en- 
couragement and instruction, urg- 
ing us forward, holding us back, 
and pointing out to us the way. 

And by imagination we can peer 
into the future. We can see the 
goal at which we aim, the rest for 
which we labour. We can make the 
unseen more real than the seen, and 
things which are not than those 
which are. We can anticipate events 
long before they come to pass, and 
see visions in a flash which take 
years to carry out and realize. 
Without imagination the hands fall 
heavy at the side, the feet are 
weighted with lead, the mind 
gropes forward through the dark- 
ness and stumbles at every step. 
We light the torch of the imagina- 
tion and walk with steady step and 
kindling eye into a future bathed 
in its light. 

Thus we can look backward and 
forward, and in the wisdom of the 
past and the anticipation of the 
future tread with head erect and 
wide-eyed vision the path that is set. 
before us. 


—From Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline. 
By B. W. Maturin (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 
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THE RE-EDUCATION OF EUROPE 


WE cordially commend the idea 
that education should be envisaged 
as a great human activity to be pur- 
sued outside the close supervision 
and control of government. One of 
the great evils which have been al- 
lowed to grow up in modern Europe 
is the State control of both higher 
and lower education, and the way 
universities, and most notably the 
University of Berlin, were tamed 
and harnessed to the service of a 
State. The universities have played 
an immense part in German his- 
tory, but they have progressively 
through the generations lost their 
independence and autonomy, and 
here, as in so many other fields, 
Hitler has only carried to a logical 
end policies which his political pre- 
decessors had already established. 
If the German universities can be- 
come radiating centres of universal 
ideas, that will only happen if there 
exists throughout the rest of Eu- 
rope a different spirit about higher 
education. We should need to re- 
verse everywhere the present ten- 
dency, which is to integrate the uni- 


versities more and more into na-, 


tional systems of education. The 
universities of Europe ought to 
have closer relations with each oth- 
er, as being bodies of men with the 
same pursuits, than they have with 
the governments of the countries in 
which they happen to be situated. 
Of the Catholic universities it can 
truly be said that the war came to 
interrupt a progressive development 
on the soundest supra-national 


lines... In Switzerland, in Belgium, 
in Holland, in Austria, as in Italy 
and America, there were these 
Catholic universities, whose exist- 
ence re-established in men’s minds 
the idea of what had once been the 
normal structure of European so- 
ciety, a unity based on a common 
religious doctrine, which tran- 
scended regional characteristics. 

Far and away the most hopeful 
line for anybody to follow, who 
wants to help the Germans to break 
with the evil tradition of the last 
hundred and fifty years, is to en- 
courage the corporate life of Ger- 
man Catholics, the universities, 
schools, the associations of all 
kinds, like the Pax Romana. 
Catholicism is a universal idea, and 
much more tangible and familiar 
and real among the Germans than 
the ideals of Liberal or Socialist in- 
ternationalism. ... 

What we urge is .. . that no one 
shall listen to the idea that the Reich 
should not be effectively disarmed 
and demilitarized because the new 
government will then start with the 
fatal handicap of being associated 
with humiliations and penalties. 
Any new government will in any 
event be so handicapped, because it 
will come into existence out of a 
defeat. It will have no chance of 
competing in the imagination of the 
next generation of Germans against 
the extraordinary story of the Third 
Reich, which came within a few 
years of its beginning to within an 
ace of mastering Europe and per- 
haps the world. We can find noth- 
ing that teachers preaching a hu- 
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mane internationalism will have to 
offer which will stir the depths, the 
dark unhappy depths of the roman- 
tic German nature, with any com- 
parable appeal. We shall not per- 
suade the young Germans at the 
level of intellectual discussion when 
what grips them is an emotional 
idealism which glories in not being 
intellectual at all. The Catholic 
Church has been waging this battle 
for the German soul for centuries, 
and it is having continually to be 
fought anew, and the Catholic ap- 
paratus for human formation from 
infancy onwards, the sacraments 
and sanctions, has succeeded in 
holding a great part of Germany 
from the Nazi infection. But it has 
been a battle, these two hundred 
years, of mighty oppositions, with 
Prussia and Rome as the protago- 
nists, and with the Catholic forces 
being all the time weakened by the 
play of disintegrating liberal influ- 
ences because, from the Enlighten- 
ment onwards, liberal intellectuals 
were much more conterned to un- 
dermine the authority of the 
Church, and insufficiently awake to 
the fact that the real beneficiary of 
their disintegrating activities was 
the political State. 

We may hold it as an axiom that 
it would be wholly vain to seek to 
carve up the Reich into its compo- 
pent parts except as part of a much 
larger operation, the restoration of 
Europe. If every other country, 
throbbing with nationalist fervour 
such as war inflames, insists on 
maintaining both a undiminished 
national sovereignty and an un- 
diminished political control over its 
own subjects, and the Germans 
alone, as a punishment for their 
great aggressions, find themselves 
politically separated and their gov- 
ernments circumscribed in such 


matters as education, where other 
governments are not so circum- 
scribed, then all Germans will feel 
their unity night and day and will 
live for the time when they can 
make it real and explicit and for- 
midable once again. They will have 
a purpose in life, and they will be 
watching and waiting for every rift 
that appears among their neigh- 
bours. ... 

There are possibilities of undo- 
ing the baleful work of Bismarck, 
but only upon condition that we re- 
verse also the whole tendency 
which many other European states- 
men, and most notably Cardinal 
Richelieu, gave their lives to foster- 
ing. They set out to destroy the 
sense of Europe, Christendom, as a 
great republic, and to replace it by 
a Europe of sovereign nations own- 
ing no external authority, and de- 
fining their own obligations to God 
and man as it suited their conve- 
nience. We can only approach the 
re-education of the Germans with 
any hope of achievement if we ap- 
proach it not arrogantly but with 
humility, as part of our own re- 
education, the re-education of all 
Europe, the re-orientation of a so- 
ciety which has drifted everywhere 
into the over-exaltation of political 
authority, to the neglect of religious 
authority, and of the independent 
right of all sorts of human activi- 
ties to be pursued outside political 
control. 

—The Tablet (London), April 3d. 
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THE CHuRCH’s ROLE 


WHEN writing on the problem of 
creating a healthy social order some 
Catholics—and they are not few in 
number—are inclined to exaggerate 
the scope of the part the Church has 
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to play in reconstructing society on 
a sound economic basis. It is well 
then to have clear ideas on what we 
must expect from the Church and 
on what we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect from her. To attempt anything 
like a detailed treatment of the 
Church’s positive contribution to 
the well-being of States would obvi- 
ously lead us too far afield. In the 
circumstances it will best serve our 
purpose to conscript for our own 
use the neat division adopted by P. 
Sertillanges in his work L’Eglise. 
The course of political life is made 
up of three kinds of facts. There 
are, in the first place, individual 
moral facts, because each man is 
worth to society that which, in pro- 
portion to his intrinsic moral ex- 
cellence, he is worth to himself. 
Now there can be no doubt that 
the sincere practice of the moral 
code of the Church, under the in- 


spiration of grace and dominated by 
the love of God and the neighbour 
in God, produces a superman in the 
fullest sense of that much abused 
word. In the second place there are 


facts of obedience. Without injury 
to his dignity as a person, the indi- 
vidual must be subjected by law to 
the needs of the society in which 
he lives. To the individual then 
the Church says: “Let every soul 
be subject to the higher powers.” 
And she hastens to remind them 
that in obeying a lawfully consti- 
tuted government they are yielding 
obedience to God Himself for just 
rulers receive their authority from 
God. Thirdly in society there are 
facts of authority. With regard to 
authority the Church reminds rul- 
ers that they are the servants of the 
community. It impresses on them 
that they are given authority by 
God not to destroy but to supple- 
ment the efforts of the individuals 
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and the families forming the State. 
Moreover it reminds them that it 
would be a manifest absurdity to 
say that the power they hold from 
God includes authority to contra- 
dict and oppose His Church in her 
divine mission to society or to set 
aside precepts of the already exist- 
ing Natural and Divine Positive 
law. Hence the State has no power 
to enforce divorce or to advocate 
the use of contraceptives. It has no 
authority to support a freedom of 
speech or of the press that would 
be destructive of religion or moral- 
ity. Thus the Church teaches that 
the State may even at times be 
obliged to restrict the freedom of 
its citizens when that freedom 
would be used to injure the God- 
given rights of others and interfere 
with the common good prejudicing 
perhaps also their eternal welfare. 
Finally the Church, always the scru- 
pulous guardian of man’s dignity 
as a person, insists that the State 
has no authority to interfere in 
those rights which are essential and 
fundamental to human nature. 
Economic considerations, therefore, 
will never justify a State denying a 
man a right to live, a right to marry 
and form a family, a right to work 
and to reasonable rest and recrea- 
tion. 

It is clear to every sincere Chris- 
tian that laws framed to promote 
economic prosperity which are not 
based on the sound moral basis 
which we have outlined will not 
promote human happiness in the 
only true sense of those words. But 
what is not equally clear is that a 
knowledge, even a good knowledge, 
of Christian teaching united with 
the goodwill to reduce it to practice 
is not enough to secure a sound and 
practical economic system. It is 
left to the State and to the skill of 
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its technicians to evolve the con- 
crete plan which is best calculated 
to reduce unemployment and to 
solve the various other difficulties 
that form the economic problem. 
With regard to the grave problem 
of unemployment, the scope of the 
Church is to remind the community 
that it is responsible for its eco- 
nomic system being so organized, 
that under normal conditions all 
persons capable of work may find 
employment. When abnormal con- 
ditions produce widespread unem- 
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ployment the State and individual 
employers must use every reason- 
able means to remedy this evil. 
The Church, then, has no well 
worked out programme, no con- 
crete plan to offer the technicians 
whose duty it is to study economic 
problems. She has none of these 
for the simple reason that her com- 
mission from God is to be the guard- 
ian and exponent of a religious and 
not of a purely scientific revelation. 


—Roeert Cutnaneg, C.SS.R., in The Irish 
Rosary (Dublin), March-April, 1943. 


S in Europe, so here at home, liberal education has been dis- 


carded for the duration. Our universities are now instrumen- 
talities of total war. ... Our young men are not to be trained in 
liberal understanding; they must be made into soldiers. Of neces- 
sity, their education must be an education of violence. . . . We have 
a war on our hands which must be fought to a victorious finish. But 
in the achievement of this purpose we need to keep in perspective 
the requirements of the future as well as the demands of the present. 
The treasure of learning and the liberal tradition cannot be reas- 
sembled, like automobiles in a plant, when the long convulsion is 
finished; nor can scientists, doctors, scholars, philosophers and 
artists be fabricated overnight. We need to keep soberly in mind 
the price we are paying for victory—not in terms of dollars, nor 
indeed wholly in terms of human life, but in terms of values by 
which the worth of a civilization is ultimately measured. Our ene- 
mies kill the humane tradition wherever they can; in the realm of the 
mind and soul it is their chief adversary. Our concern must be that 
in fighting this barbarian concept we do not inflict so serious a wound ' 
upon the intellectual and spiritual life of our country that, though 
barbarism is conquered without, it finds a low resistance to growth 
within. 
—Raymonp B, Fospicx, President of the Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Report. 1943. 





Recent Events 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


AT the end of May, the Josephite 
Fathers celebrated the Golden Jubi- 
lee of their foundation in Balti- 
more, Md. It was on May 30, 1893, 
that five priests from St. Joseph’s 
Missionary Society of Mill Hill, Eng- 
land, formed the American Society 
for Negro Missions in America. 
They had come to this country 
over twenty years before at the ear- 
nest request of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, to work 
among the colored people in the 
United States. The first church 
placed in their care was St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s in Baltimore, Md., and 
in that city they also opened a col- 
lege and seminary for training new 
recruits for this missionary work. 
Centers had been opened in Wil- 
mington, Del., and Richmond, Va., 
under the Mill Hill foundation. 
Later the American Josephites 
opened a mission in Louisiana in a 
small rural community known then 
as Palmetto. The name was later 
changed to Lebeau, after the priest 
who started the work there, who, 
incidentally, was the only South- 
erner to become a Josephite. 

From this humble beginning 
came the development of the sub- 
sequent mission field throughout 
Louisiana. In other sections of the 
South the Society established mis- 
sions: in Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. At the present time the 
Josephite Fathers have 162 priests, 
with 103 missions covering terri- 
tory from Boston, Mass., to San An- 
tonio, Tex. In the fifty years dur- 


ing which they have labored on the 
Negro missions, it is estimated that 
they have made 32,700 converts. 

A Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving 
was celebrated at St. Francis Xavier 
Church, Baltimore, on Sunday, May 
30th, to commemorate the Golden 
Jubilee. Our hearty congratula- 
tions with our prayers and best 
wishes go to the Josephites on this 
happy occasion. 
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New DiocEsE—NEw BISHOPS 


EarLy in June word was received 
at the Apostolic Delegation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., that Pope Pius XII. 
had created a new diocese, that of 
Youngstown, Ohio, by taking six 
counties from the Diocese of Cleve- 
land. The first Bishop of the new 
diocese will be the Most Rev. James 
A. McFadden, who has been Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Cleveland since 
1932. It is estimated that the Dio- 
cese of Youngstown has a Catholic 
population of over 104,000, with 
160 priests who administer 86 par- 
ishes. Bishop McFadden is a native 
of Cleveland, where he received his 
education and functioned as a 
priest. He was rector of the Cleve- 
land Diocesan Seminary from 1917 
to 1923 and then for four years he 
was Diocesan Director of the Pon- 
tifical Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. He has been Chan- 
cellor and Vicar General of the Dio- 
cese of Cleveland since 1925. 

Word also came, a few days after 
the news about Youngstown, that 
the Right Rev. Msgr. Bryan J. Mc- 
Entegart had been named Bishop 
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of Ogdensburg, N. Y. This diocese 
has been vacant since last Novem- 
ber, when the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Monaghan died. Several months 
ago Monsignor McEntegart was 
named executive director of the war 
relief services of the N. C. W. C. 
He is a native New Yorker and is a 
graduate of Manhattan College and 
of. St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie. He was ordained Septem- 
ber 8, 1917, and for the first few 
years of his priestly life he was an 
assistant at Sacred Heart Church, 
New York. Later he was appointed 
to the staff of Catholic Charities and 
for many years held the post of Di- 
rector of Child Welfare activities. 
In the fall of 1941 he was named a 
Monsignor. 

For the last two years Monsignor 
McEntegart has been National Sec- 
retary of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association, which was 
founded by Pope Pius XI. to assist 


the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church. The missionary 
activities of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association extend to many 
places involved in the present global 


War, including Palestine, Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey; Syria, Egypt and 
India. 

At the beginning of June also, the 
Commissary General of the Order 
of Friars Minor Capuchin in New 
York announced that one of his 
priests, the Very Rev. Matthew A. 
Niedhammer, O.F.M.Cap., had been 
appointed Titular Bishop. of Caloe 
and Vicar Apostolic of Bluefield, 
Nicaragua. The Bishop-elect was 
born in New York, September 11, 
1901, and grew up in the parish con- 
ducted by the Capuchin Fathers in 
East 113th Street. He entered the 
preparatory seminary at Garrison, 
N. Y., and after his ordination on 
June 8, 1927, was assigned to St. 
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Michael’s Church in Brooklyn. In 
1933 he became Superior of the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Mission 
at St. Labre, Mont., where he 
worked among the Indians for six 
years. Then he was chosen to lead 
a group of Capuchins to the Central 
American mission fields. He is the 
first American Capuchin to hold 
this Bishopric at Bluefield. 

To these three Bishops THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD says: Ad Multos 
Annos! 
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REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINA’S Government was 
overthrown by a military revolu- 
tion June 4th. It was reported that 
about 100 people had been killed in 
disturbances in different parts of 
the country, but on the whole the 
revolution was carried through 
without any serious clashes. It was 
the seventh time in the history of 
the Republic since 1810, that a gov- 
ernment had been overthrown by 
revolution. For many months there 
had been strong opposition to the 
pro-Axis policies of President 
Ramon §S. Castillo. His stand had 
isolated Argentina from the other 
South American Republics and there 
had been a heavy strain on the 
country’s foreign trade position 
with consequent effect on internal 
economy. The United States would 
not supply Argentina with arms, 
whereas her neighbors were stead- 
ily building up their military . 
strength. 

The army revolutionary forces 
were headed by the former Minis- 
ter of War, General Pedro Ramirez, 
accompanied by General Arturo 
Rawson. They took possession of 
the Government House in Buenos 
Aires and of other strategic places. 
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President Castillo and his Cabinet 
fled aboard the government mine- 
sweeper, Drummond, and sailed for 
Uruguay. A day or so later they 
returned and surrendered, acknowl- 
edging the new Government. On 
June 5th General Rawson assumed 
the Presidency, but resigned two 
days later in favor of General Rami- 
rez, who took the Oath of Office on 
June 7th. The new Government 
issued a statement of policy, reaf- 
firming its traditional friendship 
and loyal co-operation with the 
other nations of America, in con- 
formity with existing pacts. With 
regard to the rest of the world, the 
policy for the present is to be one 
of neutrality. The new Govern- 


ment decreed the dissolution of the 
Argentine Congress and announced 
that measures would be taken for 
the formation of a new Congress 
when the time was opportune. 

By June 11th, Great Britain, the 


United States, Canada and most of 
the states of the American continent 
formally recognized the Ramirez 
government. One of the Argentine 
deputies said the revolution had 
ended his country’s status as “the 
center of Nazi espionage in Amer- 
ica.” 
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THE CATHOLIC Press CONVENTION 


THE Thirty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion met in Toledo, Ohio, during the 
third week of May. Six Bishops 
attended the Convention and Mr. 
A. J. Wey, general manager of the 
Catholic Press Union of Cleveland, 
was re-elected president. The Most 
Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of 
Erie, Pa., and Episcopal Chairman 
of the Press Department, N.C. W.C., 
told the delegates, “We do not take 
second place to any editorial group 
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in the United States.” The Bishop 
said that the outstanding phenome- 
non in the life of the Church today 
“is the rise and development of the 
Catholic Press in the United States.” 
The Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., called upon 
the editors to “help wake up our 
people” to the work of the National 
Organization for Decent Literature, 
the rising tide of juvenile delin- 
quency, and other present-day con- 
cerns. The Most Rev. Karl J. 
Alter, Bishop of Toledo, was host to 
the Convention. 

The Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of THE CATHOLIC Wor-p, 
made the principal address at the 
banquet, taking as his theme that 
war time demands truth. “The 
Church,” said Father Gillis, “has 
fared better under this Republic 
than under feudalism, or imperial- 
ism, or monarchism, and we feel 
certain that the Church will fare 
better under a republic than under 
a bureaucracy.” Father Gillis de- 
clared that it is probable that 
World War III. will be inevitable 
“unless people know what is hap- 
pening in World War II.” He 
called attention to the estimate of 
the O.W.I. that before the end of 
1943, 18,000,000 women in the 
United States will be working out- 
side their homes and that 6,000,000 
of these will be employed in muni- 
tions plants or other war works. 
“Is it to be wondered at,” asked 
Father Gillis, “that our hierarchy 
says with delicate and considerate 
understatement, ‘we look with 
grave concern upon the increasing 
employment of women in industry’? 
The integrity of the home, the 
welfare of the family, the en- 
couragement of domestic virtue, the 
danger — say r.iber the fact — of 
juvenile delinqvecacy is our affair. 
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To us, as to the prophets of old, the 
Lord commands: ‘Cry out, cease 
not. Lift up thy voice like a trum- 
pet.’ ” 

The other officers elected for the 
Press Association for the coming 
year were the Very Rev. John J. 
Considine, M.M., editor of The Field 
Afar, Maryknoll, vice-president; the 
Rev. J. Fred Kriebs, editor of The 
Witness, Dubuque, Iowa, secretary; 
and Mr. Charles S. Murphy, busi- 
ness manager of The Catholic Re- 
view, Baltimore, Md., treasurer. 
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CHURCHES CONTINUE TO RESIST 
Nazis 


RELIGIOUS News SERVICE lately 
released a long report which they 
said came from an exceptionally re- 
liable Scandinavian source dealing 
with the continuing opposition of 


both Catholic and Protestant lead- 
ers to the policies of the Nazis. The 
report reveals that the Churches 
are not only protesting against the 
persecution of the Jews but are en- 
gaging in various kinds of activity 
in their behalf. They have refused 
to recognize any distinction be- 
tween Aryan and non-Aryan mem- 
bers of their congregations. They 
have helped Jews to escape to other 
countries by secretly securing visas 
and money for them, and they have 
made persistent efforts to combat 
Nazi propaganda against Jews. 

The report states that religious 
and educational work is being car- 
ried on “with surprising effective- 
ness” and adds that “large numbers 
of German youth have been pre- 
served from the contamination of 
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Nazi ideological teachings.” The 
report further says that it was a 
mistake to think that there were no 
forces left in Germany to co-operate 
in completely eliminating the Nazi 
system and to bring about a con- 
structive new order in the world. 
Of particular significance was the 
growing contact developing between 
the Churches and workers, which 
may have vast repercussions for the 
future of Germany and other coun- 
tries in Europe. Catholics and 
Protestants are waging an identical 
fight against Nazi anti-religious 
measures and the realization of 
their common purpose has brought 
about a remarkable degree of un- 
derstanding between them. It was 
revealed that throughout thousands 
of parishes texts of denunciations 
by Catholic and Protestant leaders 
of euthanasia and other policies of 
the Reich Government have cre- 
ated a “secret public Christian 
opinion.” 


<i 
— 





NATIONAL LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT 
MOVEMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in 
June of the Fifth Annual Biennial 
Congress of the National Laywom- 
en’s Retreat Movement which is to 
be held July 3d-5th at the Coro- 
nado Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. It 
is being sponsored by the Convent 
of Our Lady of the Cenacle, 7837 
Natural Bridge Road, St. Lonis. 
Any woman interested may become. 
a delegate to the Congress. The 
Moderator is the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Leo J. Steck. 

JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 





Our Contributors 


ONLY one poem graces our pages 
this month, but that an altogether 
unusual one, WINIFRID ScoTT- 
Boopy’s “Amen.” It is over ten 
years since her last contribution, 
but our constant readers will re- 
member her as poet and short story 
writer. She is now Mrs. GeorcE J. 
LEMMER, and lives in New York 
City; a protracted illness stilled her 
pen for a time, though it evidently 
enriched her talent. 


Any article by Ross HorrMan is 
well worth the reading, for his 
work reflects the long view of the 
historical scholar. His present 
“History: Basis of Prophecy” em- 
bodies the main substance of an 
address recently delivered at a 
luncheon meeting of the Catholic 
Historical Association. It will en- 
tice: people to read Dr. Hoffman’s 
recently published and important 
work written in collaboration with 
C. G. Haines, Origins and Back- 
ground of the Second World War, 
a review of which we are planning 
for our next issue. 


In the hope that it may be a 
stimulus to a new edition of Father 
Faber’s best poems, Rev. Hucn F. 
Buiunt, LL.D., writes of “A Forgot- 


ten Masterpiece,” Faber’s “Sir 
Lancelot,” written just a hundred 
years ago and out of print for dec- 
ades. Dr. Blunt, pastor of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
in Cambridge, Mass. since 1929, has 
been a contributor of ours these 
many years. He is a poet in his 


own right, and too well known in 
the Catholic literary world to need 
any further comment from us. 


OnE just entering that literary 
world is ANN FrRANcEs HALL (“East 
and West Will Pinch the Heart”), 
who in May became an alumna of 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., 
with a B.S. degree and a distin- 
guished scholastic record. She 
edited the Seton Quarterly for two 
years, attained membership in 
Alpha Lambda Delta National Hon- 
or Fraternity, and won the Kappa 
Gamma Pi National Short Story 
contest for 1942 with her story 
“Madelaine James,” later published 
by The Sign. She has also written 
for Magnificat. “Disguised as a 
school teacher,” Miss Hall plans to 
spend the coming year in definite 
attempts to invade the Catholic lit- 
erary field. She has gotten away to 
a good start. 


THaT Francis STUART CAMPBELL 
is a journalist with a background 
of historical and actual knowledge 
of Europe past and present is shown 
by the vision of the future he 
gives us in “Re-Educating the Axis 
Youth.” Mr. Campbell’s recent 
book, The Menace of the Herd, is 
reviewed in our Book Department 
this month. 


It is with pleasure that we give 
our readers Rev. J. ELtiot Ross’s 
“Why Have the Nations Raged?” 
Despite the illness that would com- 
pel most men into inactivity, Father 
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Ross cortinues his writing. He 
contributes to The Ecclesiastical 
Review, The Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, criticizes books for 
us, and there is always another 
book germinating in his fruitful 
brain. . Father Ross is now sta- 
tioned at the Paulist Motherhouse 
in New York City. His article on 
“A New Form of Money” in our 
September, 1942, number was wide- 
ly commented upon. 


IT is not at all surprising that the 
author of The Mass of Brother 
Michel, MicHAEL KENT, artist him- 
self in several media, should write 
“Machines and the Image of God.” 
His book, we are glad to hear, is 
having continued success. 


HELENE MaAGArET’s article “Re- 
ligion and Literary Technique” 
might well complement Michael 
Kent’s. It embodies ideas which 


have grown out of the teaching of 
literature. We are looking forward 
to seeing these ideas further exem- 
plified in a novel upon which Dr. 
Magaret plans to work this sum- 


mer. A glance at our November, 
1942, issue, will tell our readers 
that she is professor of English at 
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the College of St. Teresa in Winona, 
Minn., together with other interest- 
ing data concerning her. 


MariE BuTLer CorFrey (“Mightier 
Than the Sword’) is an occasional 
contributor of ours as well as of 
Extension, Magnificat, Paz, Ave 
Maria, etc. She is a native New 
Yorker and since her marriage has 
made her home in Syracuse. 


DuRING the twelve years since her 
first contribution WiIniFRID HEATH 
(“The Marvel of Movement in 
Plants”) has given us many ar- 
ticles on artists, musicians and kin- 
dred subjects, evidence of the cul- 
tural background that an heredi- 
tary and indulged wanderlust which 
has taken her over two continents, 
has given her. Miss Heath is now 
living in San Diego, Calif., and con- 
tributing to many Catholic and 
secular periodicals. 


WE have not heard for some time 
from MARGARET Top RITTER (“Per- 
pendicular Miles”), a contributor 
of long standing from Colorado 
Springs, whose work, both poetry 
and prose, has been very widely 
published. 





New Books 


An Outline History of the Church by Centuries. By Joseph McSorley of the 
Paulist Fathers.—Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-Papal Relations, 1814-1824. By 
John Tracy Ellis.—The Official Catholic Directory, Anno Domini 1943.—Shake- 
speare and the Nature of Man. By Theodore Spencer.—Lee’s Lieutenants. Vol. 
II. By Douglas Southall Freeman.—The Bible Is Human. By Louis Wallis.— 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet. By John Pick.—The Menace of the 
Herd. By Francis Stuart Campbell.—The Wright Brothers. By Fred C. Kelly. 


—The Fifth Seal. By Mark Aldanov.—Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Edited 
by George Harris Healey.—Patterns of Negro Segregation. By Charles S. John- 
son.—The Paternoster of St. Teresa. Translated and Adapted by William J. 
Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D.—This Was New York. By Frank Monaghan and Marvin 


Lowenthal.—Shorter Notices. 


An Outline History of the Church by 
Centuries. By Joseph McSorley of 
the Paulist Fathers. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $7.50. 

It is with pardonable pride that 
we announce, not the book of the 
month, nor the book of the year, 
but the book of the decade, the book 
for which a generation of teachers, 
students and readers have been 
waiting, hardly daring to hope for 
so scholarly, practical, up-to-date, 
comprehensive a one volume his- 
tory, spanning the centuries from 
St. Peter to Pius XII., as this turns 
out to be. Ten years have gone 
into its immediate writing and a 
lifetime’s experience with students, 
ecclesiastical and lay, into its re- 
mote preparation; it is replete with 
charts, maps, bibliographies; deft 
arrangement, clear print, topical 
treatment facilitate its use. That it 
should be in every library, school 
and college, goes without saying, 
but it will be equally valuable as a 
reference book for the individual 
reader. In the words of one of our 
Catholic historical scholars, “It is 
hard to think of any other book 
written in our generation that is 


likely to do so much good for the 
Church.” 

The date of its publication com- 
pels this brief announcement now, 
but we are planning for our next 
number a full length review which 
we hope will as nearly as possible 
do justice to the importance of the 
work, 


Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-Papal 
Relations, 1814-1824. By John 
Tracy Ellis. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press. $2.50. 

A good many persons, otherwise 
well informed, know very little 
about the distinguished statesman 
—layman though cardinal — who 
served Pius VII. so efficiently at the 
Congress of Vienna that he made a 
deep impression upon men certain- 
ly not easy to please. No full 
length biography of Consalvi has 
been published in English; and, in- 
deed, only a small section of his life 
is discussed in the present mono- 
graph which comes from the compe- 
tent hands of the scholarly editor 
of the Catholic Historical Review. 
This section, however, includes the 
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greatest days of the Cardinal’s ca- 
reer—excepting the period spent in 
conflict with Napoleon which almost 
led to the churchman’s execution. 
Consalvi’s diplomatic skill was best 
shown, first in the negotiations with 
Castlereagh over the question of ex- 
changing Catholic emancipation for 
a governmental veto in the election 
of bishops, and then in the attempt 
to secure the restoration of the 
papal states at the Congress. Al- 
though in the earlier struggle he 
succeeded not at all and in the sec- 
ond only partly, yet he did display 
qualities which aroused the admira- 
tion of Castlereagh and Talleyrand. 

The book is well worthy of the 
author’s position and reputation, 
being based upon thorough investi- 
gation—except for one or two omis- 
sions necessitated by the limitations 
of war-time travel, and frankly 
stated. Written in a style at once 
bold and clear, and documented 
with meticulous care, it places be- 
fore the reader a large amount of 
detailed information which has been 
discriminatingly and honestly sift- 
ed. The author makes no secret of 
his high esteem of Consalvi. Like 
Philip Hughes, he rates Bishop Mil- 
ner much lower than David Mathew 
and some other scholars do. 


The Official Catholic Directory, Anno 
Domini 1943. New York: P. J. 


Kenedy & Sons. 

$7.00. 

Again we welcome a new issue of 
this indispensable work which ap- 
pears in its usual fine format de- 
spite war restrictions on paper, 
printing, etc. Reflecting in another 
way, however, the impact of the 
war, the 1943 volume is larger by 
22 pages than ever before, due to the 
full recording of the personnel and 
institutions of the Church in the 


$5.00, $6.00 and 
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United States and Possessions, as 
well as its members serving in for- 
eign mission fields. For the sec- 
ond time in its 121 years of publi- 
cation, the Directory is publishing 
a large list of priests without ad- 
dresses, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment those of Chaplains with 
the Armed Forces being withheld. 
The numbers are a consoling reas- 
surance of the spiritual care being 
given our boys. This year’s figures 
show an increase of 389,005 in the 
number of Catholics in the United 
States and of nearly 5,000 in the 
number of converts, a decrease in 
the number of and attendance at 
seminaries, colleges, high schools 
and parochial schools, and an in- 
crease in the number of homes and 
hospitals. 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. 
By Theodore Spencer. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

The blurb on the jacket of this 
book tells us that it “is not con- 
cerned with Shakespeare alone; it 
is also a thoughtful enquiry into the 
nature of man in general.” So 
grandiose an undertaking places 
Professor Spencer, spiritually at 
least, well within the Romantic 
traditions of nineteenth century 
Shakespearian scholarship; but in 
his methods, he belongs to the 
School of Kittredge. The first part 
of this study purports to give a 
résumé of “certain fundamental as- 
sumptions which every thoughtful 
Elizabethan took for granted.” Odd- 
ly enough, this résumé of Eliza- 
bethan thought is based on a some- 
what popular selection of purple 
patches from miscellaneous philo- 
sophical writings from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth centuries. Pro- 
fessor Spencer himself acknowl- 
edges the ‘‘somewhat eclectic” 
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nature of his sources; but he fails 
to give his readers (who, I am sure, 
need it) any clue as to the widely 
divergent points of view presented 
in the works from which the ex- 
cerpts are taken—divergences 
which, if realized, would tend to 
discount the apparent resemblances 
observed in passages out of context. 
This failure has, I believe, led Pro- 
fessor Spencer to the false assump- 
tion that the various strands of 
Elizabethan philosophy were 
“woven into a pattern which was 
universally agreed upon and which, 
in its main outlines, was the same 
as that of the Middle Ages” (p. 1). 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. To be sure, resemblances can 
be found between Medieval and 
Renaissance thought; but in their 
“main outlines” the philosophies of 
the two periods were so divergent 
as to have occasioned a life-and- 
death struggle, first between Chris- 
tianity and Paganism, and subse- 
quently, between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. 

Obviously, Professor Spencer is 
too learned a person to be unaware 
of the presence of conflict in Renais- 
sance thought, but he does not un- 
derstand this conflict as a struggle 
between profoundly antagonistic 
philosophies. Instead, he divides 
Elizabethan thought into two rather 
vague attitudes which he labels “the 
optimist theory” of man’s nature 
and “the gloomy” one. Such gen- 
eralizations, even when not face- 
tiously expressed, tend to blur the 
very sharp issues of debate, in 
Renaissance theology, politics, and 
science. Men of the mental caliber 
of Erasmus, Luther, Huss, Savona- 
rola, Fisher, Tyndale, etc., were 
not martyrs to any such vaguely 
temperamental issues as optimism 
and gloom. 
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Even when Professor Spencer 
does comment upon the specific as- 
pects of the Renaissance turmoil, 
he does so in a manner almost cas- 
ual. Thus (p. 46): “To explain 
why it was that the opposing views 
of man’s nature seemed, at the time, 
so violently to clash, and why the 
gloomy view seemed more and more 
to be the true one, we shall have to 
think of local circumstances, local 
fashions, local impulses, which no 
doubt appeared more important at 
the moment than either the ancient 
conflict or the new iconoclasms 
which reinforced it. For one thing 
there was the religious situation.” 
So there was, and it was no local 
matter of mere sansculottism! In- 
deed, to treat the religious situation 
of the Elizabethan era as a “for one 
thing” local circumstance, fashion 
or impulse, strikes this reviewer as 
immature if not almost frivolous. 
It is a fact, however, that most of 
Professor Spencer’s generalizations 
are in a similar vein: “Protestant- 
ism,” he says, “. . . was a harder 
and tougher kind of moral life than 
the Roman one; the soul was no 
longer guarded from God’s wrath by 
a series of shock-absorbers or 
saintly intermediaries; it stood face 
to face with the Almighty.” Such 
bon mots may entertain some read- 
ers, but we do not believe they will 
contribute much to anyone’s under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s intellec- 
tual background, to achieve which, 
the author declares, was the first 
aim of this book. 

His second aim is “an under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s craft,” 
under which term we are to under- 
stand not only the general elements 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic style, but 
some sort of relationship between 
Shakespeare and his literary back- 
ground. He therefore gives a rapid 
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glance at the popular cycles of 
Miracle Plays, on which he sets no 
great store. He observes, quite cor- 
rectly, that “the Biblical drama 
found no Aeschylus to exalt it into 
splendor.” To the Morality Plays 
he attaches more importance. His 
idea is that their “dramatic action, 
broadly speaking, consists in his 
[man’s] corruption by personified 
vices and his ultimate salvation by 
personified virtues.” Certainly, this 
description may seem to fit the ex- 
ternals of the Morality Play; but 
again, we feel that it misses the full 
significance of the spiritual conflict 
which was the subject of nearly all 
medieval literature, drama included, 
viz., the attempt to woo Man to 
sonship with Christ, to induce him 
to be “born again” out of the “old 
world” of pagan values (typified by 
the lust of the senses) into a much 
braver and more beautiful “new 
world” of Christian grace. It is the 
endless medieval debate between the 
Body and the Soul, between Man 
and Superman, between Wealth and 
Wisdom, etc., and it does, to be sure, 
fill up the background of Renais- 
sance literature; but it does not, as 
Professor Spencer infers, possess 
the Elizabethan stage itself. Nat- 
urally, the idiom and imagery born 
of that titanic struggle lingered on 
for many decades, and of course the 
language of Shakespeare and his 
“conceits” are permeated with it. 
But this fact does not constitute 
“the dramatic convention” of the 
sixteenth century, nor is it a proof 
that the “souls” of Hamlet and Lear 
were “torn apart in pieces” by a 
struggle between “political and psy- 
chological hierarchies.” 

In his citations of Shakespearean 
passages to prove his theories, Pro- 
fessor Spencer makes a mistake 
against which every critic of fic- 
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tional literature should be on guard; 
that is, he fails to distinguish be- 
tween what Shakespeare says and 
what some of his dramatic charac- 
ters say. Certainly we must not 
imagine that Shakespeare puts his 
own views about the nature of man 
into the mouths of some of his frail- 
est, shallowest, even wickedest char- 
acters. Indeed, he would be about 
as likely to entrust his own philo- 
sophical generalizations to Macbeth 
as Maxwell Anderson would to Hit- 
ler, if Hitler were a character in one 
of his plays. Professor Spencer 
would, I feel sure, be quick to recog- 
nize the importance of this distinc- 
tion between an author and his fic- 
tional characters, but his failure to 
observe it in his discussion has cast 
a shadow over his carefully wrought 
analyses. E. G. C. 


Lee’s Lieutenants. By Douglas 
Southall Freeman. Vol. II.: Cedar 
Mountain to Chancellorsville. New 
York: Charles ‘Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

The new volume of this monu- 
mental work covers a far more in- 
teresting Civil War period than did 
the first. That war is a symphony, 
and this is its rise to crescendo with 
Chancellorsville and Jackson’s fall. 
Thus visible in larger proportions 
than at first, the shape of Dr. Free- 
man’s gradually rising edifice be- 
gins to reveal itself as a “new thing 
under the sun,” the history of the 
Civil War without any Lee (of - 
course without any Grant). Itisa. 
daring attempt, vindicated by its 
complete success. 

It is the story of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, told in terms of 
all its generals except the one whom 
they all served. As it unfolds, every 
one of these officers, including the 
least, becomes a lifelike figure. This 
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is done by slow, gradual, but all- 
inclusive piling of details. Dr. 
Freeman makes no sketches and no 
snapshots, he is a painter. With 
infinite pains he builds up each man 
feature by feature, and each action. 
It is no longer necessary to dwell on 
the way in which, in all his books, 
he bases even the least important 
statement on an almost incredible 
previous study of details, so that if 
he writes that it was a muddy day 
you know that he can almost pro- 
duce a specimen of its mud. It is 
also in this way that he builds up 
by degrees each man’s character and 
achievements, or lack of them. 

It is the story of what was a 
gloomy time for the Union, but one 
not of unalloyed satisfaction for the 
Confederacy. Such resounding vic- 
tories as Second Manassas, Fred- 
ericksburg, and even Chancellors- 
ville, did not daunt or much dent 
the North. It was generally too 
obvious that the failures were not 
those of the Union army, but of its 
generals. At Chancellorsville, says 
Dr. Freeman, Hooker’s plan was 
sound, but the execution of it was 
“discreditable”; and Jackson called 
it “an excellent plan,” spoiled by 
Hooker’s sending his cavalry away 
and thus “enabling me to turn him 

. and take him by his rear,” 
which was what destroyed him. 

Jackson, says Dr. Freeman, “is 
the central figure of this volume.” 
As it opens, Stonewall is an un- 
known quantity; he has been an in- 
dependent commander, here he be- 
comes a subordinate; what will the 
outcome be? The outcome was that 
the army’s history from Cedar 
Mountain in 1862 to Chancellors- 
ville in 1863, says Dr. Freeman, “is, 
in its finest lines, his military bi- 
ography.” 

Never has the story of Jackson’s 
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wounding and death been so mov- 
ingly portrayed, without the least 
touch of sentimentality; yet it has 
been so much sentimentalized in 
the South that the author thinks, 
doubtless rightly, that his treatment 
of it will not “satisfy readers un- 
familiar with the contemporary ac- 
counts.” Which means that in tell- 
the true story he has spoiled the al- 
most fictional ones of a time when, 
he says, “sentimentality half blind- 
ed itself over him.” And he deli- 


cately hints that the chief architects 
of the sentimental exaggerations 
were Jackson’s chaplain and Major 
(Rev. Dr.) R. L. Dabney. c. w. T. 


The Bible Is Human: A Study in 
Secular History. By Louis Wallis. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $2.50. 

The contents of this book con- 
firm all the forebodings which its 
title may arouse. Its thesis is that 
the Bible is no more than human, 
and that the history it contains is 
secular history and nothing more; 
the general impression that the 
Bible has a special spiritual quality 
is due to the distortions of “ortho- 
dox theology.” This is surely “old 
stuff,” but the author gives it a new 
twist by making the authors them- 
selves of the Sacred Books the first 
to be guilty of misinterpretation: 
“the Jewish compilers of the He- 
brew Bible exploit Hebrew history 
by stripping it of all developmental 
significance, thrusting the history 
itself into obscurity behind the 
overshadowing prestige of alleged 
miraculous events occurring at some 
undated period in the dim past” 
(page 8). The author substitutes 
an interpretation which makes the 
conflict of two systems of land- 
tenure the central fact of Hebrew 
history; “these incompatible and 
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impossible regimes, when brought 
into contact, generated the social 
force which impelled the Yahweh- 
religion upward through higher and 
higher ethical stages, leaving Baal- 
ism behind as a mere pagan cult— 
but without solving the fundamen- 
tal moral and economic issues” 
(page 213). Yet Mr. Wallis can say 
of a writer who views Hebrew his- 
tory as the warfare of the prophets 
against Baal-worship considered as 
a fertility-cult: “Reducing Old Tes- 
tament history to this crude and 
simple antithesis, he merely .. . 
puts on exhibit the incompetence 
of his own historical scholarship” 
(page 279 f.)! 

Of Catholic tradition and _ the- 
ology, and of Catholic Biblical 
scholarship, Mr. Wallis manifests 
profound ignorance. The only Cath- 
olic Bible he seems to know “is pub- 
lished in Belgium and issued in 


America with the approval of Bish- 
op John Hughes of New York” 


(page 13). The name of Lagrange 
appears in the index with two ref- 
erences, but they simply direct the 
reader’s attention to the fact that 
Le Judaisme and Les Religions 
Sémitiques are included in a bibli- 


ography; it is hard to believe that 


Mr. Wallis has read them. As a 
representative Catholic Scripture 
scholar, he quotes Cardinal New- 
man, but the quotation is taken 
from a passage in the Apologia in 
which the future Cardinal summa- 
rizes four sermons which he 
preached while yet an Anglican. 
Mr. Wallis proves his thorough 
knowledge of the text of Scripture, 
especially of its problems, and man- 
ages to work as many of them as 
possible into the course of his ar- 
gument, but one leaves the volume 
with a feeling of pity for the years 
of devoted study which have been 
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worse than wasted apparently be- 
cause of the narrowness of the re- 
ligious outlook of the author’s 
youth. E. H. P. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and 
Poet. By John Pick. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.75. 
Since the first edition of the 

poetry of Father Hopkins, S.J., ap- 
peared in 1918, a considerable lit- 
erature has gathered about the 
slender volume of this most origi- 
nal force in modern poetry. With- 
out ancestry—Hopkins, writes C. 
Day Lewis, “is a case of partheno- 
genesis”—without affinities, with- 
out descendants, the command and 
richness of his vocabulary, the 
breadth of his material, his daring 
technical experiments and achieve- 
ments, place Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, officially a Victorian, in the 
front rank of twentieth century 
poets. 

These claims are hardly disputed. 
The debate has revolved about the 
might-have-been. His first editor 
and closest friend, Robert Bridges, 
and a number of his critics have 
sighed, “Ah, the pity of it!” If 
only this poet, at twenty-four had 
not renounced poetry and entered 
“Loyola’s menie,” had not, to quote 
Bridges’ dedicatory sonnet to the 
1918 edition, “held his rare un- 
broker’d talent in disdain,” then in- 
stead of one slender volume, we 
would have a brave row of Works. 
George Sampson, author of the Con- 
cise Cambridge History of English 
Literature, writes of the great loss 
to English literature involved in 
Hopkins’ religious dedication. Her- 
bert Read even interprets some of 
the poet’s finest work as a lamenta- 
tion that he ever became a Catho- 
lic. E. E. Phare (Mrs. Austin Dun- 
can-Jones) in her study of Hop- 
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kins’ work has stood almost alone 
in her opinion that his genius 
gained in variety and richness be- 
cause of his experience as priest 
and theologian, achieving an equi- 
librium of intellect, sense and 
spirit, the triune generator of great 
poetry. 

This equilibrium forms the thesis 
of Dr. Pick’s book. In the words 
of Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., who 
contributes a preface, Dr. Pick 
shows “the unity of poet, priest and 
Jesuit,” exhibiting the personal 
character and poetic power as inte- 
grated and interacting. Using the 
chronological method and _ inter- 


weaving the biographical material 
with the poetry, the author shows 
the marked advance in thought be- 
tween the early verse of the Oxford 
period and the new great poetry of 
the priesthood, “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland” — breaking a seven- 


year-silence—cleaving sharply the 
periods asunder. This method re- 
veals the shift of emphasis in the 
themes of the poetry, as the pas- 
toral experiences of the priest en- 
rich his verse with human values 
and relationships, swinging him to 
man away from the sacramental 
view of nature, the dominant theme 
of his earlier work. The four pages 
of references show that Dr. Pick 
has made liberal use of Father Hop- 
kins’ Note-books and Papers, his 
Correspondence, and the poetry, to 
sustain his argument —“a Jesuit 
like Hopkins can be at the same 
time a priest true to heaven and a 
poet true to earth.” 

The longest chapter, “Dublin and 
Desolation,” is given to the last five 
years of Hopkins’ life, 1884-1889, 
spent in Dublin, following his elec- 
tion to a fellowship at the Royal 
University of Ireland and to the 
chair of Greek and Latin at Univer- 
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sity College. “Much of the misun- 
derstanding which has surrounded 
Hopkins,” explains Dr. Pick, “is a 
misunderstanding of this period.” 
With frail and now definitely de- 
clining health, Hopkins faced duties 
involving heavy routine work with 
examinations as well as lectures on 
the classics. In addition, this 
strongly Tory and “very English 
Englishman,” found himself in the 
stormy center of Parnell’s struggle 
for Home Rule and the Agrarian 
agitation. Hopkins liked his Irish 
colleagues at University College, 
but “totally lacked the clue to their 
Irishness.” The tension set up by 
these conditions was however a 
minor one compared with the men- 
tal fatigue, the spiritual aridity, and 
the moral struggle to live the life he 
had chosen. 

There was still another, a more 
serious tension. St. Ignatius had 
called fame the most dangerous of 
all attractions. “Yet this fame,” 
Hopkins wrote Bridges, “is the true 
atmosphere of genius.” Then he 
added, “If you bring in the Infinite, 
fame and genius are nothing.” Fa- 
ther Hopkins brought in the Infi- 
nite, but his genius “rendered im- 
potent, tortured him.” To this 
period belong what some have 
called the seven “terrible sonnets,” 
held by many critics to be his great- 
est work. Dr. Pick shows by quo- 
tations from Hopkins’ letters and 
other documents, that “however 
complex and intricated were the 
factors that formed the background 
of the poems, Hopkins interpreted 
his sufferings, his crucifixion in su- 
pernatural terms.” “A tragic life,” 
laments the unbeliever. “An heroic 
life,” corrects Dr. Pick, “judged by 
Hopkins’ chosen standard, the life 
of Christ.” 

There is an adequate defense of 
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the Jesuit Order for failure to rec- 
ognize and acclaim the poetic genius 
of Father Hopkins. Dr. Pick uses 
here three contemporary poets,— 
Robert Bridges, Coventry Patmore 
and Richard Watson Dixon,—one 
the intimate friend of Hopkins,— 
all of them his correspondents. Not 
one of them gave him more than a 
minimum of encouragement. Pat- 
more failed utterly to understand 
Hopkins’ work, and it was twenty- 
nine years after his friend’s death 
that Bridges bade Hopkins “Go 
forth: amidst our chaffinch flock 
display thy plumage of far wonder 
and heavenword flight.” 

This book is a “must” for anyone 
who would understand the poet and 
the man. M. M. 


The Menace of the Herd. By Francis 
Stuart Campbell. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $4.00. 
It may as well be stated at once 

that this book contains no texts for 
baccalaureate or inaugural occa- 
sions. It is a detailed and discur- 
sive critique in the science of poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Campbell has not been at 
pains to say popular things, and 
there is no sign at present that he 
will be embarrassed by an accrual 
of the popularity which he did not 
seek. If he gets any notice at all 
from the volume reviews it will 
probably be along the line of male- 
diction for Fascism. It is rare on 
the other hand for books proceed- 
ing from Catholic authors to meet 
with hostility in our own timid tab- 
loids. Yet this book has achieved 
that rare distinction. It has already 
been stared down by the frigid sus- 
picion of Catholic “liberals,” and 
notice has been served — doubtless 
to proletarian governments of the 
future—that his ideas are none of 
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ours. He is far too outspoken ever 
to have any chance of performing 
at Recantation Corner. So his book 
will have to do without even the 
exiguous sales of successful Catho- 
lic publications. He may perhaps 
be contented with the interest of the 
discriminating elite. But that, as 
the Irish butcher said, is “a small 
jint of mate.” 

Mr. Campbell’s book is not too 
systematically planned. The chap- 
ters are very discursive and the 
reader frequently loses the thread 
of what sets out as an interesting 


and important discussion. The 


initial distinction drawn between 
democracy and ochlocracy (mob- 
rule) is never perfected by a sound 
and valid analysis of what a real 
democracy would be. The author 
states that the United States is not 
a democracy. This, though start- 
ling, might have some meaning if 
explained, but it is not explained 
except for some references to the 
“Whiggishness” of our founders. 
It will unfortunately lead as sug- 
gested above to the accusation of 
Fascism. This accusation will be 
unjust unless it be found compati- 
ble with his statement on page 241 
that the New Deals of both Bis- 
marck and Roosevelt were “timely, 
just, and also politically expedi- 
ent.” The two chapters on Amer- 
ica shift about with a nervous 
change of subject and emphasis. 
The book has many faults. This 
does not stand in the way of the 
assertion that it is well worth the 
reading for anyone who has suffi- 
cient philosophy to recognize 
thoughts without their labels and 
to weigh substantives without their 
customary adjectives. Mr. Campbell 
approaches his theme with abun- 
dant and considered learning and 
with a critical power of diagnosis 
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that is by no means ordinary. His 
style and language sometimes sug- 
gest Spengler. His theme and opin- 
ion recall Ortega y Gasset. But he 
is not a Spenglerian, because not a 
determinist, and his considerations 
on the masses are not borrowed 
from Ortega but have their own in- 
dependence of approach and of 
illustration. 

The many topics treated are with- 
out exception of vivid current inter- 
est. Democracy, mob-rule, prole- 
tarian politics, sociology, parlia- 
mentarism, monarchy, feminism, 
pacifism, labor—all the well-worn 
themes are treated, and almost in- 
variably the author finds something 
new to say. This is not to be taken 
as if the book were verbally in- 
spired. But the mind that is weary 
of the Sahara monotony of twenty 
recent treatises on politics can find 
here an oasis in every chapter and 
on each page a pause that refreshes 
at least by its novelty, and often by 
its perspicacity and truth. 

For instance: there is nothing 
more talked about than the equiva- 
lence of liberty and equality. The 
pamphleteers—including the Catho- 
lic commentators who should know 
better—are busy trying to persuade 
us of the moral and practical iden- 
tity of these two ideals. They could 
conceivably be brought into team- 
work, but at present they are run- 
ning a bitter race. Most writers try 
to persuade you that the two horses 
are really one. Mr. Campbell is 
quite clear that they are really two, 
and that equality is at present far 
in the lead. The present reviewer 
would go further and say that lib- 
erty, the better. horse, has been 
badly drugged and that this is a 
pity since he carries humanity’s 
true hopes upon him. 

The writer shows at many points 
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the inspiration of Catholic faith 
and of Catholic thought and philo- 
sophical tradition, though he pro- 
claims his independence of the 
Aquinas - worship which he finds 
prevalent in the United States. 
Those valuable and high-minded in- 
stitutions, the discussion clubs, 
might find his book a godsend. It 
would provide them with provoking 
material enough for the discussions 
of several winters. It would not be 
susceptible of the reverence accord- 
ed to verbal inspiration, but it 
would stimulate an activity which, 
I am told, is frequently absent from 
such gatherings: the activity of 
thought. The reaction would be 
especially valuable in those groups 
where the ascendancy rests with 
the idea that Marxians need noth- 
ing but Baptism, Easter duty and 
valid marriages. 

We wish this good book more 
success than we hope for it. 

3.5. G 


The Wright Brothers. By Fred C. 


Kelly. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright in 
the spring of 1893 started a small 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio—-sell- 
ing new machines, repairing old 
ones. In a couple of years they 
were manufacturing models of their 
own—the Van Cleve, the St. Clair 
and the Wright Special. In 1895 
they read an article on the glider 
experiments of Otto Lilienthal in 
Germany. He had made hundreds 
of short flights, but as a matter of 
fact he had been in the air a total 
of only five hours in five years. The 
Wrights wrote to the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington which 
they knew was interested in the 
subject of human flight, and were 
referred to articles by Chanute, 


‘ 

















Langley, and Mouillard. The more 
they read the more they became 
convinced that these pioneers had 
in no way solved the problem of the 
airplane. 

In 1901 they set up a small wind 
tunnel in their Dayton workshop, 
making careful measurements of 
the lift and drag of more than two 
hundred types of wing surfaces at 
various angles from zero to forty- 
five degrees. This was the first 
time in history that anyone had 
compiled figures from which a man 
flying plane might be designed. As 
a result of their careful scientific 
laboratory work, they began in Oc- 
tober, 1902, the design of a motor 
driven airplane. It was tested at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 
1903, and the test was successful. 
The brothers made four sustained 
flights, the longest being fifty-nine 
seconds at a speed of thirty miles 
an hour against a twenty mile wind. 
The air had been conquered at last 
—and by Americans. 

The Wrights spent five years per- 
fecting their machine, and when 
convinced that their invention was 
of value, they offered the United 
States Army a world monopoly on 
all their patents, and all their scien- 
tific secrets. The Army was not in 
the least bit interested. But as soon 
as the Wrights went to Europe, and 
proved the worth of their invention 
to the governments of France, Ger- 
many and England, the United 
States agreed to a test. This was 
successfully met by Orville Wright 
at Fort Meyer, Va., September 9, 
1908. 

In a closing chapter Mr. Kelly 
explains why the Kitty Hawk ma- 
chine of 1903 was placed in the 
Science Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, London, instead of in the 
Smithsonian at Washington. Dr. 
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Walcott, its secretary, had stated 
time and time again in the Institu- 
tion’s reports that the original Lang- 
ley plane was capable of flight, and 
to prove his point had sent it to 
Hammondsport to be tested by Cur- 
tiss, who had just lost a patent law- 
suit against the Wrights in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. The machine 
made the required test, but only 
after it had been fundamentally 
changed acéording to the many 
improvements invented by the 
Wrights. Dr. Abbot, Walcott’s suc- 
cessor as secretary of the Smith- 
sonian, in 1942 made the amende 
honorable, by publicly changing the 
false records of his society. 

Mr. Kelly, an experienced news- 
paperman, is the first person to have 
gained the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of Orville Wright, which was 
a sine qua non to the writing of his 
book. In a fashion that proves him 
worthy of that confidence, he pic- 
tures two great Americans, quietly 
and persistently, and despite the 
neglect and indifference so often the 
lot of genius, working out an idea 
which is rapidly changing the face 
of the world. B. L. C. 


The Fifth Seal. By Mark Aldanov. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 

This is a searching exploration of 
Communist psychology. It is an 
objective story about Russia which 
avoids the mistake of mouthing slo- 
gans which no one believes in and 
of condemning a system without 
examination. Though the discus- 
sions are long they are interesting 
and are never allowed to impede the 
story or to determine its direction. 
The oblique method of character- 
ization is used to good advantage 
here, and, though the point of view 
is expressed by one character and 
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then another, the story does not lose 
centrality. 

Most of the characters are mem- 
bers of the Soviet diplomatic serv- 
ice in Paris and find it hard not to 
enjoy the luxuries of a society they 
have been taught to consider deca- 
dent. All but the fellow travelers 
suffer from a deep disillusionment 
and from the fear of being recalled 
without warning or of being be- 
trayed by their own comrades. 

In the end the ambassador dis- 
covers that he has never served the 
party, but has made a career of it; 
others are tired of bootlicking and 
intrigues and trials that make a 
mockery of justice, but see no way 
out for themselves; and still others 
are aware of the depravity that has 
eaten into the lives of the people 
and of their leaders. The leaders 
might have retained some of their 
ideals, had they been given opposi- 
tion, but, lacking that, they see that 
force feeds upon itself and that 
their cue is to follow the work of 
destruction they have set in motion. 
Their system and that of the Ger- 
mans are two sides of the same 
monstrous evil; all that is necessary 
is tg reverse the slogans and you 
have nation against nation instead 
of class against class. The fate of 
the whole world depends on how far 
their theories spread before the 
leaders call a halt. 

This book ought to be required 
reading for the planners of our new 
world. It is full of ideas, not all of 
them concerned with Communism, 
and offers a stiff dose of realism to 
liberals who have united to sing the 
praises of a system they do not un- 
derstand and which would not tol- 
erate their sentimental concerns. 
The only uncritical acceptance of 
Communism in this story comes 
from a French poet who cannot en- 
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dure the poor, who hates Jews, but 
is against all forms of anti-Semi- 
tism, and who knows that his whole 
career rests on a lie. N. E. M. 


Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Ed- 
ited, with Commentary by George 
Harris Healey. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. $1.50. 
Though Professor Healey says 

that this book is designed for the 

general reader, it is of the kind that 
should satisfy the scholar. The 
only doubt in my mind is aroused 
by his assertion: “If by his printed 
works an author is displayed, then 
by his unpublished writings he is 
revealed. A poet’s notebook is 
more intimate than his poem: he 
leaves less out of it.” Here the 
trouble is that most of the contents 
of the little volume are reminders 
as to social appointments, or visits 
to the dentist, or to buy a laxative; 
these show only that a poet is as 
other men. We do, however, get 
on the same page with the memo- 
randum about Gregory’s Mixture 
and a pound of magnesia some lines 
that were afterwards utilized in 
The Prelude. Elsewhere there are 
first drafts of Wordsworth’s son- 
net “At Furness Abbey” and of the 
lines (not included in his works) 
addressed to his friend Miss Fen- 
wick. These are worth having, 
especially as the Notebook settles 
the dating of the sonnet, which had 
hitherto been assigned to 1844 or 

1845, whereas the Notebook covers 

only the years 1839 and 1840, with 

perhaps one page belonging to 1841. 
The Notebook found its way to 

America about 1870 and is not all 

written by Wordsworth himself; 

his eyes being at this time rather 
weak and his script execrable, he 
got some unidentified person to 
make his notes for him when he 
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could. When he could not, the 
writing goes in all kinds of direc- 
tions. Apart from the poems, we 
learn with whom he dined or break- 
fasted—those were the days of so- 
cial breakfasts—when on his visits 
to London, or to Oxford to receive 
that degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
which was to him the crowning 
honor of his life. But in all this 
there is not a great deal that is new, 
though it is all interesting. 
Professor Healey’s commentary, 
which is many times longer than the 
text of the Notebook, is charming. 
Of particular interest to Catholics 
is what he has to say about Faber, 
who was at the time of this visit to 
Oxford, still a Fellow of University 
College, and about Edward Quilli- 
nan, the young Irish Catholic who, 
considerably to the poet’s annoy- 
ance, insisted upon marrying Dora 
Wordsworth. But the whole thing 
is delightful to good Wordsworth- 


ians and does succeed in adding a 
little to our knowledge of Words- 


worth’s last years. T. M. 
Patterns of Negro Segregation. By 

Charles S. Johnson. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 

For those interested in interracial 
relations—and who should not be 
in these days—this book will be a 
satisfactory introduction to the 
greatest problem of that kind with- 
in our own borders. Segregation 
involves differentiation and dis- 
tinction. While theoretically it 
might exist without discrimination, 
practically always the latter is more 
or less present. 

Segregation varies considerably 
even within those areas typical of 
its existence. Mr. Johnson consid- 
ers four representative areas— 
Rural South, Urban South, Border 
Area and Urban North. Informa- 
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tion is given largely in the form of 
cases, statistics and averages being 
used only to a limited extent. 

There are two major aspects con- 
sidered, the extent and types of 
segregation, and the reaction of the 
Negro to segregation. Spatial, com- 
mercial, occupational, educational 
segregation are among the topics 
which are considered in the light of 
what seem reliable representative 
incidents. There are chapters on 
the development of legislation to 
enforce segregation, as well as 
against it, which give valuable in- 
formation. The chapter on occu- 
pational discrimination in the pres- 
ent national emergency should 
cause concern in regard to a prob- 
lem so closely related to our war 
aims. 

The reactions of the Negro classi- 
fied as acceptance, avoidance, hos- 
tility are again made real by specific 
incidents and conversations. 

This fair-minded and humanly 
written statement of the extent and 
causes of Negro segregation should 
broaden the knowledge of those 
whose information is superficial or 
has passed through many hands. It 
should stimulate and enlighten us 
to try to eliminate practices con- 
trary to Christian morality and 
American ideals. R. G. F. 


The Paternoster of Saint Teresa. A 
Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer 
by Saint Teresa of Avila. Trans- 
lated and Adapted by William J. 

_ Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D. Milwau- 

_ kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

St. Teresa has suffered much 
from her English translators. Her 
vigorous, pungent and often collo- 
quial sentences, dashed off late at 
night with no attempt at rhetorical 
embellishment, are difficult to con- 
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vey in another idiom, witheut los- 
ing the indefinable magic of person- 
ality. Some translators, influenced 
unconsciously by Puritanism, Jan- 
senism, the Calvinistic cult of re- 
spectability in Victorian dress, have 
infused into her writings a prig- 
gisliness, a pompous and owl-like 
bookishness wholly foreign to the 
nature of one of the wittiest, most 
human and most lovable of God’s 
saints. A notable exception is the 
edition of her letters, her poems, 
and her Way of Perfection by the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook Abbey, 
who have retained so much of the 
honest vitality of the originals 
(though even they would not let 
her say that no one could “throw 
any loaded dice” — dado falso —to 
those following her directions; 
“loaded dice” must be softened, for 
nice English ears, to “false coin”!). 

Father Doheny, like the Bene- 
dictines, has made a sort of mosaic 
of the two versions of the famous 
treatise on the Paternoster, which is 
the end, the climax and the crown 
of the magnificent Way of Perfec- 
tion. He has taken more liberties 
than they have with the text of St. 
Teresa; for example, he edits her 
statement that St. Bartholomew 
was the son of a King, to make her 
say that he was reputed to be such. 
Nevertheless his work should be 
appraised for what he avows it to 
be, an adaptation, not a mere trans- 
lation. Although this reviewer 
would have preferred a more literal 
rendering, for the sake of certain 
qualities of St. Teresa which other- 
wise are lost, he must admit that 
Doctor Doheny’s version will be 
read much more easily by those for 
whom it is intended, that is to say 
by everybody, young and old, rich 
and poor, men and women, the 
learned and the simple, priests, 
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nuns and laymen; and judged by 
this aim, which must have guided 
the author in the face of the dilem- 
ma which confronted him, his slen- 
der book of 140 pages has accom- 
plished successfully a most difficult 
task. It will fill a great spiritual 
need, especially in these times of 
privation and sorrow. It contains 
the very pith of all St. Teresa’s sub- 
lime teaching on prayer, both vocal 
and mental. It will be as useful to 
a beginner as to an advanced con- 
templative. No gift could be more 
consoling and strength-giving for a 
member of any of the armed forces; 
none more to be treasured in any 
home, or in the bag of a traveler. 
May it have the extensive sale and 
circulation it deserves! 
W. T. W. 


This Was New York. By Frank 
Monaghan and Marvin Lowen- 
thal. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.75. 

You will enjoy every page of this 
picture of New York City in 1789. 
The then nation’s capital was a 
small city of 30,000, but as a sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania said at the 
time: “The allurements of New 
York are more than ten to two com- 
pared with Philadelphia,” which 
shortly was to rob New York of her 
prestige. 

Our two guides here conduct us 
through the city’s streets, pointing 
out the houses of its chief inhabi- 
tants— Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Adams; its chief taverns 
and inns, its shops, its markets, its 
courts, its jails, its churches. We 
visit New York’s one theater, and 
enjoy The School for Scandal or 
the Merry Wives of Windsor; we 
consult the city directory which lists 
the name of 4,100 citizens; we pat- 
ronize the city’s three libraries and 
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learn of their make-up and of the 
taste of the city’s borrowers, while 
we scan the pages of The Daily 
Gazette or The Daily Advertiser; we 
kneel to pray at St. Peter’s in Bar- 
clay Street, listen to a disputation 
at Columbia College at Park Place, 
and call upon Mayor Duane to en- 
ter a protest against the frightful 
state of the city’s streets and the 
disgraceful conditions of the debt- 
ors’ prison; we see Washington 
take his oath of office at Wall and 
Broad Streets, and attend the open- 
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ing of our country’s first Congress. 

This fascinating volume is based 
on contemporary records—biogra- 
phies, newspapers, journals, diaries, 
private letters and official docu- 
ments. A brief but excellent bibli- 
ography of early New York is given 
us, while reference for further study 
is made to Stokes’ The Iconography 
of Manhattan Island (16 Vols., New 
York, 1915-1928), and to Pome- 
rantz’ New York: An American 
City, 1783-1803 (New York, 1938). 

B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: The Forest and the Fort. 
By Hervey Allen (New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $2.50). This is the 
first in a series of six historical 
novels, which are to be published 
under the general title of The Dis- 
inherited. The project sounds im- 
portant, but, since the first volume 
is concerned with isolated inci- 
dents in early colonial history, it is 
hard to determine the direction of 
the whole narrative or to under- 
stand why six volumes are neces- 
sary to carry it forward. The nar- 
rative, after it gets under way, is 
lively but unconvincing, and the 
author seems to have very little to 
say and deliberately to delay the 
saying of that by a method which 
is fussy and self-conscious and 
which serves only to demonstrate 
his virtuosity. The treatment of 
history deserves a similar criticism. 
The story of a young boy who is 
carried away by Indians and who 
later joins the officers at Fort Pitt 
and helps one of them on his march 
to Bedford Village hardly requires 
this circuitous method. The writ- 
ing on the whole is good, though 
marred by occasional vulgarity, not 
so much of expression as of point 


of view. Now that the author has 
demonstrated his skill and ability 
with historical records, he may 
write a really good historical novel 
somewhere in the rest of the series. 

Gideon Planish. By Sinclair Lewis 
(New York: Random House. $2.50). 
This is a satire on organized uplift, 
America’s final attempt to turn the 
service of humanity into big busi- 
ness. Though there is vitality in 
the expression, the satire fails as a 
whole because it is exaggerated to 
the point of being ridiculous. Ap- 
parently Sinclair Lewis is still not 
sure of himself; he must exaggerate 
everything in order to get a hearing 
for it. There is too little distance 
between the editorial point of view 
and the ideas of the characters, and 
the author gives the impression of 
hating his subject and his people. 
Even with these defects the satire 
might have succeeded, had the au- © 
thor had a story to tell and had he 
been willing to clothe his antipa- 
thies in flesh and blood, but the nar- 
rative is dull and slight, and the 
characters never convince one of 
their reality. Gideon Planish and 
his wife, Peony, are synthetic char- 
acters; they do not change as the 
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novel goes on, except to become 
more and more preposterous. 
Lewis gained a wide audience 
through his early books, because 
his readers said: “Oh, yes, that’s 
my neighbor done to a turn,” or, 
“Yes, mid-westerners are just like 
that,” never, of course, recognizing 
themselves in the vitriolic portraits. 
It is impossible to make even that 
identification with this novel, so 
that the satire serves no useful pur- 
pose. 

The Ministry of Fear. By Graham 
Greene (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). “Curiousier and 
curiousier” might well be the motto 
of Graham Greene, author of such 
novels as Brighton Rock and This 
Gun For Hire, because this latest 
novel exceeds even his earlier ex- 
traordinary works in originality of 
conception and execution. And 


that, by the way, is no mean feat. 


The Ministry of Fear doesn’t fit into 
the normal category of books. It 
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is an unorthodox and entertaining 
mixture of a mystery, a spy story 
and a psychological adventure. Ar- 
thur Rowe, a citizen of present-day 
London, stumbles upon a Fifth Col- 
umn ring by guessing the weight of 
a prize cake at a street fair. From 
the time he brings the cake with its 
hidden treasure back to his lodg- 
ings, there is no lack of suspense, 
no faltering of pace till the dra- 
matic conclusion. There are spies 
and artifices and thrills galore, a 
lovely refugee; in fact, all the con- 
ventional elements expected by the 
summer adventure reader. Two 
things in particular raise this book 
above the level of the run-of-the- 
mill suspense novel. One is the 
characterization of the hero, a man 
whose past has made him incapable 
of being frightened. The other is 
the unusual narrative art of the au- 
thor. The Ministry of Fear is a most 
uncommon book, and an interest- 
ing one. 
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